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Notes on Books, 


Rates. 
FILIUS NATURALIS. 


Although the term natural son, at the present 
date, is sufficiently indicative of illegitimacy, at 
& more distant period it was not so, and ques- 
tions have arisen as to its exact meaning. 
aalis filius was, in the great case between the 
late e of Roxburghe and General Kerr of 
littledean, alleged to fix bastardy upon an an- 
tester of the general; but all the learning 
aad ability of the late John Riddell, the well- 

Seotish genealogical and peerage lawyer, 
could not influence either the Court of Session or 
the House of Lords, and judgment went against 
the Duke. 

The following abstract of a charter going back 
# far as 1451, is valuable ; for the distinction be- 
tween children lawfully begotten and natural 

dren is shown plainly, by the substitution, or 
% it is styled, the remainder, under the entail 
treated by William Earl of Douglas in favour of 

counsellor and adviser George Kerr : — 

“Charter by William Earl of Douglas, of Wigton, of 

dale Lord of Galloway, and of the Regality of 
Lauder, to his lovite George Ker for his counsel and ser- 
Fics, “ nobis —y ay impenso et impendendo,” all 
and haill the noble Earl’s lands of Huton-hawe,* with the 
lying within the county of Berwick. 


ee — 
* Huton-hawe, in process of time, is converted into 





Soundings — Egoism and Egotism — Rev. H. | 


Car- 


The | 


lands are entailed upon George and the heirs male law- 
fully procreated, or to be procreated, of his body; whom 
failing, the oldest natural son of the said George and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully procreated ; whom failing, 
the second natural son of the said George and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully procreated ; whom failing, his 
third natural son and the heirs male lawfully procreated 
of his body; whom failing, Andrew Ker of Auldeton- 
burne, and the lawful heirs male procreated or to be pro- 
created of his body ; whom failing, Thomas Ker, brother 
german of the said Andrew Ker and the heirs male pro- 
created or to be procreated of his body; whom failing, 
James Ker, brother german of the said Andrew and 
Thomas and his lawful heirs male procreated or to be 
| procreated of his body; whom all failing, ‘ veris legi- 
timis et propinquioribus heredibus masculis dicti Georgii,’ 
&e.” 





This deed, which is written on parchment, is 
dated at Edinburgh, 11th January, 1451, and is 
witnessed by Thomas de Cranston de eodem, 
William Lauder of Halton, and James Rudyr- 
forde of that ilk, all deseribed as “ armigeri.” 

The present house of Huttonhall was not 
erected till a later period. It is now falling to 
ruin, but at one time must have been a fine baro- 
nial residence. Some of the trees which are ad- 
jacent are evidently of considerable antiquity, and 
may rival those at Bemerside, the seat of the 
family ‘‘ de Haga,” which are celebrated for their 
beauty. Notwithstanding this careful entail and 
the number of substitutes, Hutton Hall long since 
| passed from the Kerrs. Some forty or fifty years 
; ago the estate belonged to one of the Johnstones 
—a well-known border family. Upon this gen- 
tleman’s death it was sold. Since then, the 
mansion-house, not being inhabited, has been per- 
mitted to go to ruin, and one portion of it has 
fallen in. 

Thomas de Cranston was the ancestor of the 
Lords Cranstoun. The Rutherfurds were sub- 
sequently raised to the peerage, but failed after 
the Union. A claim was not long since preferred 
to the title, which did not find favour before a 
committee of privileges, although, probably in a 
civil action for recovery of a landed estate, the 
evidence of pedigree might have met with more 
countenance. 

Lord Campbell, in adjudicating upon Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s claim to be Baron Berkeley by 
tenure, asserted in positive terms the impossibility 
of a subject having the power of making a peer— 
arash assertion as concerns Scotland, where nomi- 
nations are well known, such as the Errol and 
Breadalbane substitutions, and of the inaccuracy 
| of which the Rutherford peerage is a striking 
instance, for there the patent authorised the Earl 
of Teviot to name his successor to the barony of 
Rutherford by any writing even on his death bed. 
This he did, and by a last will and testament, 
roved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
e named Rutherford of Hunthill, who was thus 
| made a baron and sat in Parliament, although an 
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English testament could not have carried a single 


acre of land across the Tweed. The second Lord 


Rutherford, under the testament, is understood to 
have been the hero of Sir Walter Scott's romance 


of The Bride of Lammermoor, J. M. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 


The two following portraits, if thought worthy 
of admission, will be lent with great pleasure for 
the National Portrait Exhibition. They were 
both in the collection of William Boys, Esq., 
F.S.A. and F.L.S., the historian of Sandwich, 
who died in 1803. On his death, they passed into 
the possession of his son Admiral Boys, from 
whom they were inherited by their present owner. 

1. A portrait of King James II. This is a good 

icture, though not in good preservation. The 
amily tradition is, that it was painted either 
by Sir Peter Lely or by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Any uncertainty upon this point, however, ap- 
pears to be removed by a copy of the portrait, 
namely, Vertue’s engraving of James II. for 
Rapin's History of England, fol. edit. This en- 
graving, with the exception of certain allegorical 
accessories which seem to be Vertue’s own, was 
evidently copied by Vertue (as will be perceived 
at once on comparison) from the portrait now 
offered for exhibition; and Vertue’s engraving is 
lettered thus : — 

“ Drawn and Engrav’d by Geo. Vertue from an Original 
Painting done for Secretary Pepys, and painted from the 
life by S' Goprrey Kyeuvsr, An® Dn‘ 1688.” 

Should it be asked, how a painting “ done for 
Secretary Pepys ” found its way to Sandwich, we 
may remark that Pepys was chosen Burgess for 
Sandwich in 1683; and that subsequently, when 
the portrait was executed, it may probably have 

d from Pepys’s hands into the family of that 


Sandwich man, whose portrait is next to be 


spoken of. 

2. Sir John Boys, of Bonnington and Sandwich, 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber. In the civil 
wars he was a distinguished Cavalier; and he was 


subsequently engaged confidentially, as may be | 


Pepys’s Diary, in the negotiations for 


Charles If. But what most dis- 


seen from 
the return o 


tinguished him was his famous defence of Den- | 


nington or Donnington Castle, in Berkshire, against 
the forces of the Parliament. On this subject the 
Archeologia Cantiana for 1860 (p. 183) says : — 


“A few extracts from the Mercurius Aulicus (the 


Court Journal of those days), detailing the history of this | 


glorious affair, cannot but be acceptable to our readers. 
We shall be much mistaken if they do not feel pride, in 
the distinguished loyalty and undaunted bravery of this 
gallant Cavalier, an honour to his name and to our 
county.” 


The following is Col. Boys’s reply to a threat- 


ening summons of Jeremiah Horton, who was in | 


command of the besiegers : — 





“ Sir,—Neither your new addition of Forces, nor 
high threatening leagues shall deterre mee, ty ~ 
rest of these honest men with mee, from our Loyalty to 
our Soveraigne, but do resolve to maintaine this place to 
the uttermoste of our powers; and for the matter of 
quarter, yours may expect the like on Wednesday, or 
sooner if you please, This is the answer of, Sir, your 
servant, Jo. Bors,” 
“ Octob. 7, 1644.” 
(See Mercurius Aulicus for Oct. 15, 1644.) 


The Archeologia Cantiana adds : — 

“Sir John Boys, in return for his glorious defence of 
the Castle, was honoured by Charles 1. with an augmen- 
tation to his family arms, viz. On a canton azure, a 
crown imperial or.” 

In the corner of the portrait of Sir John Boys 
this modern achievement, the crown imperial or, 
| appears on the head of the old family crest—a 
| demi-lion. The painting is not first rate; but 
| seems to be a good likeness, bearing a decided 
| resemblance to living members of the family. 
Scary. 








Your correspondent Cantianus (ante p. 366) 
might have added to the list of portraits, at the 
Mote, an admirable portrait of Lord Romney's 

| ancestor, Sir John Marsham, the antiquary; and 
to those at Surrenden, a beautiful portrait of the 
first baronet, the Sir Edward Dering of Parlia- 
| mentary celebrity. 

Harry Edmund Waller, Esq., of Farmington 
Lodge, North Leach, Gloucestershire, has an au- 
thentic portrait of Waller, the poet (his lineal 
| ancestor); two exquisite ones of Sacharissa (one 

a miniature); and, if I am not mistaken, a fine 

one of Hampden. 

Mr. Hammond, of St. Alban’s Court, near 
Wingham, has an authentic portrait of his an- 
cestor Colonel Boys, the glorious defender of 
Donnington Castle. ; 

| Lord Falmouth has a splendid portrait of Ad- 
| miral Boscawen; and John Wingfield Stratford, 
Esq., of Addington Place, West Malling, has « 
magnificent painting by Cosway, life-size, of the 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert—a picture 
which, I have understood, that gentleman in- 
herited from Lord Aldborough, to whom it had 
originally been presented by the Prince. 


A WELL-WISHER To THE EXHIBITION. 


ILLUMINATIONS OF THE COURTS IN WEST- 
MINSTER. 

The illuminations exhibited to the Society <f 
Antiquaries in December, 1860, and copied in 7 
recent publication of the Archeologia (part + 
vol. xxxix., pp. 337 e¢ seg.) are accom ied wi 
| an interesting description by the late Mr. oo 
| He attributes them to the reign of Henry ¥*i 
| 
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and supposing, from his not appearing to be ton- 
sured, that the Chancellor represented is a lay- 
man, he fixes the precise date to be between 
April 2, 1454, and March 7, 1455, the 32nd and 
33rd years of the reign; being the only period 
during which a lay Chancellor, Richard Nevill, 
Farl of Salisbury, held the seal. 

Some confirmation of Mr. Corner’s view ap- 

ars in the representation of the Court of King’s 
Bench, where five judges are on the bench. The 
former number of four was not increased to five 
till about 1445 or 1446: so that the pictures must 
have been taken after that time. 

Again, seven judges are represented in the 
Court of Common Pleas; and that number did 
not sit on the Bench till 1450, which brings the 
date nearer to Nevill’s Chancellorship in 1454, 
In 1452, there were for a short time eight judges ; 


would not hear them. 
gowns” is not mentioned; but Luttrell (iv. 


What were their “ proper 
ib) 


| tells us that the change would cost them 15/. a 


but one of them was also Chief-Baron of the | 


Exchequer, and might not usually sit in the 
Common Pleas. 

The representation of the Court of Exchequer, 
however, does not support Mr. Corner’s suggestion, 


man, 


EpwarpD Foss. 


PURY PAPERS. 
The present possessor of property in this parish, 


formerly held by the family of Pury—well known 
as active and influential partisans of the Parlia- 
ment in the Great Rebellion— has lately placed 
in my hands some original documents, addressed 
to Colonel Thomas Pury, by several leaders of the 
day, which seem to me worthy of a place in your 
pages. 


[ select three, not as the most interesting of 


the number, but chiefly as being the most legible ; 
and if you desire it, you shall have the others, as 
I may be able to spell them out. 
that, in some of the 


I would add 
etters, the signatures are very 


| “ dark.” 


that it was made while Nevill was Chancellor in | 


1454-5: for, at that time, there were only four 
Barons—the chief, and three others; while the 
picture exhibits five. From 1449, to the end of 
the reign, the staif of the Court consisted of only 
four. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the date of 
the illuminations was not in the year in which 
Nevill was Chancellor. There is no other reason 
for fixing on him, than that the figure is not re- 
presented with a tonsure, but in a cap, which 
might well conceal that mark of the clerical 
profession. 


The three which I now send are: Ist, Colonel 


Pury’s commission under the Commonwealth ; 
2nd, his commission under Charles IL., settling a 
point not generally known—that, although a zea- 
lous Parliament man, he served after the Restora- 
tion; and, 3rdly, the proclamation on the escape 


| of Lord Lambert from the Tower — the circum- 


I cannot concur in Mr. Corner’s opinion, that | 
the centre of the five persons on the bench of the | 


Exchequer was the Lord High Treasurer. He is 
dressed in scarlet robes, precisely similar to those 
of the judges in the other pictures ; and he seems to 
me to be evidently the Lord Chief Baron, who held 
at that time the office of Judge of the Common 
Pleas also. The reason why the other barons are 
represented in yellow, or mustard-coloured robes, 


is, that they were not at that period “men of the | 


law,” and had no judicial authority. They were 
of an inferior grade to the puisne judges of the 
other benches, and were generally selected from 
the minor offices of the Exchequer, who were con- 
Versant with the details of the Revenue. 

It is not known when the party-coloured robes 
of the Serjeants represented in the pictures were 
discontinued; but it seems that barristers (and 


probably serjeants) put on mourning gowns on | 


the death of Charles IL., and continued to wear 
them till 1697 ; 


when Chief Justice Holt, in | 


Michaelmas T erm, made an order that they should | 


appear next term “in their proper gowns and 
hot in mourning ones,” and that otherwise he 


stances of which are fully detailed by Lord Cla- 
rendon in his sixteenth book :— 


“ The Seal of the Councell of State appoynted 


by Author. of Parl. 


“ By virtue of the authority to us comiitted, we do 


hereby constitute and appoint you, Thomas Pury the 
Young*', Esq., to be Captain of a Company of foote, con- 
sisting of one hundred souldiers, besides officers, of such 
well affected persons as shall voluntarily list themselves 
under you in the Citty of Gloucester, for the perfect de- 
fence and security of the said Citty and the Common- 
wealth against any the enemys thereof; which company 
you are, with all expedition, to list and muster. 
officers and souldiers of the same are hereby required to 
be obedient to y’r comands as their Captain by virtue of 
| this comission given unto you. 
serve and obey such orders and directions as you shall 
from tyme to tyme receive from the Parliament or Coun- 
cell of State appointed by Parliament. 


And all 


And you are also to ob- 


“Given att the Councell of State att Whitehall this, 


(jth Day of July, 1659. 


“ Signed in the name and by the order of the Councell 
of State, appointed by Authority of Parliament, 
“ Houston. 
“ To Captaine President. 
Thomas Pury.” 

The Seal (apparently Monck’s private coat of arms). 

“ George Monck, Cap" Gen" and Comander-in-Chief of 
all His Mates Forces in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Master of His Mates Horse, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, and one of His 
Matie* most Hon Privy Councill. 


“ To Thomas Pury the Younger, Coll. and Cap*. 


“ By virtue of the power and authority to me given by 


his most excellent Ma‘’, Charles the Second, by the Grace 
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of God King of England, Scotland, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, I do hereby constitute and appoint 
you, Thomas Pury the Younger, to be Coll. of a Regi- 
ment of Foote, and Captain of a company of foote in the 
same regiment of foote, under my Comand, for the Ser- 
vice of his Maty. You are, therefore, to take unto your 
Charge and Care the said Regiment as Coll. thereof, and 
duly exercise the officers and soldiers of the same in 
armes ; and also to use your best care and endeavour to 
keep them in good order and discipline, comanding them 
to obey you as their Collonell. And you are likewise to 
follow and observe such orders and directions as you 
shall from time to time receive from His Ma‘’, the Par- 
liament, Privy Councill, or myself. And you are also to 
obey the superior officers of the army according to the 
discipline of war, in pursuance of the trust reposed in 
you, and your duty to his Ma‘y, 

“ Given, under my hand and seale, at the Cock-pitt, 
the xi® day of June, 1660, and the xii year of his 
Majesties Reign, 

“ Georce Mowcx.” 
“ For Col. Pury, or the Officer-in-Chief with his 
Regiment, at Hereford. 
* Sir, 

“ The Lord Lambert, having escaped out of the Tower 
the last night, I desire you will be very carefull of your 
duty, and not suffer any officers to be away from their 
charges, and to have an eye that no agitators come 
amongst your soldiers to withdraw them from their duty ; 
and if they do, to secure them and send them in safe 
custody to the Martiall Gen" at the Mewes; and in case 
that any officer or soldier shall apprehend the Lord Lam- 
bert, you may give them notice that they shall have one 
hundred pounds for their paines. I would have you take 
care that there be still * a Commission officer of 
your Regiment. I desire you * to take. 

“ Your very loving friend 
and servant, 
“Grorce Monck. 








“ St. James’s, 
11 April, 1660.” ‘ 
C. Y. CRAwLey. 


Booxseiiers’ Catatoeves.—Thomas Osborne’s 
series of Catalogues appears to have extended 
from 1729 to 1755. They contained the choicest 
articles from the libraries of the second Earl of 
Oxford (the Harieian Harley), Hearne, Roger 
Gale, Philip Duke of Wharton, and others. 
Payne & Sons’ series seems to have had a run of 
sixty-three years, 1740 to 1803; and we find, in 
connexion with these, the names of many cele- | 
brated scholars, whose collections came into the 
market in that interval. Third in order stand the 
Catalogues of the Messrs. White, 1754—circa 
1850. They traded successively and successfully 
under the names of John Whiston and Benjamin 
White; Benjamin White; Benjamin White & | 
Son; Benjamin White & Sons; Benjamin and 
John White ; John White; White & Cochrane ; 
and William White. Fourthly, among booksel- 
ling stars of the first magnitude, occurs Thomas | 
Thorpe, 1818—1851. In these lists, we meet with | 
the most extraordinarily curious articles, MSS. and 
printed books, accompanied by notes, which made 


. * Words quite illegible. 














| them more than lists ; surprisingly rich sources 
of information for such as have not the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the books themselves. 

W. Carew Haztrrr, 


Mricwaet’s DinnEr.— 

“ To the Editor —Sir,—With reference to the two let- 
ters in your paper of this day upon the subject of the 
| verses published in the John Bull paper in 1821, on 
* Michael’s Dinner,’ and attributing the authorship to 
the late Mr. Theodore Hook, I beg to inform you that 
that gentleman stated to me a few days after their first 
appearance in his paper —the John Bull — on remarking 
the extraordinary sale of the paper they had occasioned— 
that he did not know who the author was, but that be 
had received the manuscript at the John Bull office ins 
Treasury envelope and by a Treasury messenger, without 
any name being attached ; and he assured me then, upon 
his honour, that he did not know who the author was—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, Georce Pater. 

“ Nazing Park, Waltham Cross, Oct. 30.” 

“ To the Editor.—Sir,—In Lockhart’s Memoir of Hook, 
republished from The Quarterly, he makes Hook say that 
he found the song in the letter-box of the John Bull, 
and that he never could discover its author. Report gave 
it to Sir Alexander Boswell.—Faithfully yours, 

“Sic Vos non Voss.” 
(From the Standard, Nov. 2, 1865.) 


The above letters are sufficient to show that 
there is no evidence that Lord Palmerston wrote 
the smart, but vulgar and personal squib, “ Mi- 
chael’s Dinner.” So that he, who never forgot 
that he was a gentleman, did not write it, one 
need not care who did. I wish, however, to now 
what was the “Treasury envelope,” in 1821 I 
have an impression that the envelope in its pre- 
sent shape is the creature of the penny postage, 
before which each separate sheet made a double 
letter. The ministry of that time might be glad 
to use, but were not disposed to recognise, The 
John Bull; and I cannot believe, even on the 
solemn assurance of Theodore Hook, that a letter 
was brought to him at the office by “a Treasury 
messenger.” Frrznorxnss. 














Garrick Club. 





“ Marruew, Marx, Luxe, ap Jony.”—I am 
not aware whether this version has appeared in 
“N.&Q.” Aservitor here had been taught to 
say it by his mother, who, I believe, was a cook 
somewhere in the west end of London: — 


“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
God bless the bed that I lie on. 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels lay aspread ; 
Two to foot, and two to head, 
And four to carry me when I’m dead. 
I go by sea, I go by land, 
The Lord made me with His right hand ; 
He’s the branch and I’m the flower, 
Pray God send me a happy hour— 
Not only me, but those who are near = 
And dear to me, this night and evermore. 


J. T.F. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
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Wixrnror Macxworta PraEp.— There has | 
been some speculation in “N. & Q.” as to why | 
the first of these names was given to Praed at his | 
baptism, and some of your correspondents have 
gone as far as America for a solution. I think the 
following extract from the Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1795, will settle the question : — | 

“April 1. Wm. Mackworth Praed, Esq., of Lincoln’s | 
Inn,to Miss Winthrop, of John Street.” —Lust of Marriages, 


. 46. 
' W. D. 


Sacrrrice oF Rep Cocks IN THE EAsT AND 
West. — The Buddhists of Ceylon, and the low | 
castes in the south of India, sacrifice red cocks to 
evil spirits. In Croker’s Researches in the South of | 
Ireland the author mentions that, in the year A.D. 
1305,a woman was charged with having sacrificed 
nine red cocks to her familiar spirit. H. C. 


ALcHYMISTS AND WoRKERS In GoLp.—Bishop 
Berkeley was of opinion that M. Homberg made 
gold by introducing light into the pores of mer- 
cury. I marvel that the alchymists, among 
other absurdities, never affirmed that gold was 
solidified flame. They conceived, from its colour, 
that sulphur entered largely into the composition 
of gold. Lord Bacon writes as follows: “ The 
world hath been much abused by the opinion of 
making of gold; the work itself I judge to be 
possible”. The Mahomedans of India have al- 
ways practised alchymy, and possess some books 
onthe subject. Some of them consider that mer- | 
cury is the base of the philosopher's stone ; others | 
say that there are certain fakeers who pass their 
lives in jungles and sequestered places, endeavour- 
ing to discover the leaf of a plant which trans- 
mutes the baser metals into gold, and solidifies 
—-. Their experiments are dignified with 
the name of Kimia, from the Arabic Ilm-al-Kimia, 
the science of chemistry ; from which is probably 
derived the English word chemistry. Captain 
—— of the 6th Madras Infantry, possessed a 
bright ball of some white metal, which he asserted 
was quicksilver fixed by the said leaf. The art 
of making the Trinchinopoly chains for a con- 
siderable time was enveloped in mystery. Euro- | 
peans have, I believe, discovered the secret. It is | 
an interesting fact that Dr. Joseph Ferlini, of | 
Bologna, discovered in 1834, in an Egyptian tomb, 
gold chains of precisely the same pattern and style | 
of art. Mr. F n, when at one of the stations | 
on the west coast of Africa, saw a negro gold- 
smith, who returned exactly the same quantity of 
gold, in shape of ornaments, he had received as 
material for the work, not one grain’s weight 
having disappeared in the course of the work, as 
wastage for filing, &. When any part of the 
article 80 wrought was submitted to the test, it 
Was discovered to contain no alloy. H. C, 





| sity. 


| 


BERNARD SKELTON: Brevi Sxeiton. — Mr. 
Pepys, in his immortal Diary, under date 10 Oct. 
1662, records with evident delight his sitting in 
the Regent House at Cambridge, and giving his 
vote for Bernard Skelton, an old schoolfellow and 
acquaintance, as one of the taxors of the Univer- 
On the name of Bernard Skelton, the late 
Lord Braybrooke made the following note: — 
“ Afterwards agent in Holland for James IL, who 
made use of him to inveigle over to England the 
Duke of Monmouth.” This is altogether a mis- 
take. Bernard Skelton, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, sometime taxor of the University, 
was rector of Cantley, in Norfolk, 1668 to 1690. 
(Blomefield’s Norfolk, vii. 230.) The agent of 
James IT. in Holland was Bevil Skelton, a colonel 


| in the army, who also went on embassies to 


Venice and France, was sometime a prisoner in 
the Tower, and ultimately lieutenant of that for- 
tress. He left England with James, who raised 
him to the rank of major-general. His death 
occurred at Paris, May 14, 1736. He was one of 
the pages of the body of Charles II. at least 
seventy-five years previously, so that it is probable 
he was nearly a hundred years old. 

Particulars réspecting Bevil Skelton may be 
collected from MS. Addit. 5756, f. 249; 15,750, f. 
72, 74; 15,802, f. 42,260; Browne’s Cal. Venetian 
State Pap. cxlviii.; Burnet’s Own Time; Cla- 
rendon Jxary, ed. Singer; Ellis Correspondence ; 
Green’s Cal. Dom. State Pap. c. ii.; MS. Harl. 
1515, f. 148, 144, 209—217; 1516, f. 39, 354, 355, 
384; Luttrell’s Diary; Macaulay’s Hist. of Eng- 
land ; Noble’s Contin. of Granger ; Roberts’s Lafe 
of Duke of Monmouth; Salmon’s. Chron. Hist. i. 


| 245, 247, &c.; ii. 320.; Hen. Sidney's Diary; 


Thomas's Hist. Notes; Strickland’s Queens of 
England, ed. 1865, vol. v. 452, 455—458. 

Noble and Bromley call him Sir Bevil Skelton, 
and so does Mr. Geo. Roberts. We can find no 
evidence that he was knighted. 

The instances in which his Christian name is 
suppressed are numerous, and one usually well- 
informed historical compiler was thereby so per- 
plexed that he could only suggest that his name 


| might have been Ralph! 


C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


“Our Ancrent Bickxerrnes.” —Our diction- 


| aries generally suggest that the word bicker, to 


wrangle, is probably derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon pycan, or the German picken, “to peck like a 
bird.” 

In Italy the term for a wine-cup is bicchiere, 
and for a wine-glass bicchieretto. From the former 
we probably got our name for a drinking-cup, 
namely, a beaker. And is it not likely, that the 
words bicker and bickering come from the same 
source; namely, quarrelling over our cups? 


J. E. T. 
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Queries. ae yet ee was naturally a great favourite 
” ail in the seventeenth century, and constantly occurs 
BEN JONSON'S SKULL. in Presbyterian writings. Thus in the Petition 


In sending you this cutting, which, I feel, if of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland to 
there be any truth in it, must he investigated Parliament in Feb. 1645, it is said: “The Lond 
through “N. & Q.,” I shall abstain from all but | hath not left usin the fiery Furnace, but dwelleth 
a short comment, leaving the learned Editor to | still in the midst of the Burning Bush.” There 
treat it at large. What pressure, I ask, can be | is a Scottish pamphlet, which I have never seen, 
put, other than an open confession of the parties, | dated 1717, and entitled The Burning Bush not 
that can satisfy any one that this precious relic is | Consumed. In ancient times, the Burning Bush 
that which this blind gentleman avows it to be? | was aiso taken as a Type of the Incarnation. 

Was it with the intent that this priceless relic, | ; ErRionnacn 
when alive, should be made a market of when | . ae 
dead, that this partial revelation was made by 
this visually blind, but otherwise wide-awake gen- 
tleman? I follow these questions by hoping that 
Dr. R.’s intent was not to enrich (or rather dese- 
crate) the Shakspeare Museum by the spectacle of 
the remains of him “who loved him this side 
idolatry”; but to compel the restoration of the 
honoured caput to the skeleton from whence it 
was so recklessly, if not profanely ravished : — 


CoLtarR oF SS.—On the south side of the choir 
of Ely Cathedral is a canopied altar-tomb sup- 
porting three effigies, one of them represents a 
man in armour, and the other two are figures of 
ladies. This is said to be the monument, and 
these the effigies of John Tiptoft, Earl of Wor- 
cester, and his two countesses. The earl, an 
ardent and distinguished Yorkist, was executed 
by the Lancastrians, Oct. 15, 1470. This effigy 
ei iine ety Gen Butea ole ie Gen a displays the engrailed saltire, the armorial ensign 
paper read this week by Dr. Kelburne King, president of of the liptofts ; but about the neck of the figure 
the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, before the | there also appears the Lancastrian Collar of 38. 
members of that society, on ‘The Recent Visit of the | Gough (vol. ii. p. 226) describes these effigies 
British Association to Birmingham,’ the Doctor, in speak- | with his habitus minuteness, but he takes no 
ing ofa visit which he and Dr. Richardson, of London, had notice of the collar. I wish to ask upon what 
made to Shakespeare's birthplace, at Stratford-on-Avon, Pad , - : 
narrated the following curious incident :—He said that a authority these effigies have been assigned to the 
blind gentleman, who thought that no one but the guide | Earl and Countesses of Worcester? also, how an 
was present, mentioned that a friend of his had a relic | effigy with the SS. collar could have been seulp- 
which would be a valuable addition to the Shakespearean tured as the monumental portraiture of a Yorkist 
Museum at that place—the skull of Ben Jonson. This | nobleman? Did Tiptoft, like his father-in-law, 
friend had attended the funeral of Dr. , at Westmin- | the “ kine-maker.” sidecent times weer het 
ster Abbey, where he perceived that the next grave, that % ang-Mmaxcr, at di nea nt times wear bo 
of Ben Jonson, had been opened, and he could see the | the red and the white rose ? 
skeleton of the body in the coffin. He could not resist the I am endeavouring to form a collection of ex- 
opportunity of putting in his hand and extracting the amples of effigies, &c. with the collars of both 
skull, which he placed under his cloak, and thus carried | York and Lancaster, and I shall be truly grateful 
it off. From a remark which the blind gentleman dropped, for any references and any information. © 
Dr. Richardson thought he could identify the offender, 7 =i , 
and he asked if the person’s initials did not consist of Cuartes Bovrett. 


certain letters. The blind gentleman, who was not a ee ie wee Oi an ale 
little startled at finding that his secret was out, admitted Tne Contrasting Macaztye.” — Who was 


the fact, but praved that no advantage might be taken of | the author of this Magazine, which terminated its 
the discovery. This was promised ; but as Dr. Richard- | existence with its eighteenth number on Michael- 
son is an ardent admirer of the Avonian bard, he isdeter- | mas day, 1827. Published by Hunt & Clarke? 
mined that, without going to extremities, he will bring | _ F 
the necessary pressure to bear on the possessor of the 





‘ , | . , ‘ 
skull, so that it shall be placed in a more worthy reposi- | Deatu In Sovunpryes.—Is it possible to ac- 
tory than the cabinet of an obscure individual—Man- | eount for the extraordinary circumstance that in 
C ; ian.” (Time h Nov. 1865. —_ - ps : 

hester Guardian. ( Times, 11th N 1865.) .AG many well authenticated cases, invalids on board 


H , : hie oalt ship, who had lingered for many weeks while the 
, L Have we not heard a different story about this relic of ' vesse] was in blue water, died almost immediately 
Rare Ben Jonson? We have a recollection of hearing a fte shi ij A ILC 

very popular writer on Natural History, who had peculiar | ® ver reaching soundings : pny 


opportunities of knowing the truth give a very different | Eeorsm anp Ecotism. —Is there any appre- 
version —Ep. “ N. & Q.") | ciable difference of meaning between ques and 
- oa | egotism ? K. R. C. 

Tae Burnine Busan as A Device.—Can you Rey. H. Ersxrve: Margaret Harcro.—l am 


tell me when the Established Church of Scotland | anxious to know more of “Margaret Halcro, @ 
adopted its striking and admirable device — a | native of Orkney,” wife of the celebrated Henry 
Burning Bush, with the motto, Nec tamen con- | Erskine, of Chirnside, founder of the Secession 
sumebatur ? This ancient type of the Church, suf- | Church in Scotland. Where could he have met 
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her in those non-locomotive times? Is there any 
life of Erskine which supplies any particulars 
regarding her ? F. M. 8. 


999, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


MADEMOISELLE DE Fitevry.—In the letters of 
the Princesse des Ursins to Madame de Maintenon, 
I find mention made of a young girl of the name 
of Mademoiselle de Flewry (a natural daughter of 
the eldest son of Louis XIV.), and that she was 
brought up by the Princesse de Conti, and mar- 
ried to a M. » by Philip V. of Spain, her 
half-brother. Can any of your readers or cor- 
respondents inform me of the name of Mademoi- 
selle de Fleury’s husband? She died soon after 
her marriaye. H. pe H. 

Mrs. Frazrer.—That delightful book, Evelyn’s 
Life of Mr. Godolphin, edited by the Bishop of 
Oxford, is doubtless familiar to most of your 
readers. 
the British Museum, is an account of the cele- 
brated “ Play at Court before their Majesties.” * 
Who was “ Mrs. Frazier, Maid of Honour to the 
Queen,” who, with other Court ladies, was one 


6 


of the “ Nymphs attending on Diana” ? 





F. M. S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Fyirot ox Cuvurcn Brtis.—At Appleby, in 
Lincolnshire, is a bell with the inscription sta 
matiao ps. Inthe situation usually occupied 
by a cross is a fylfot within a Lombardic D stand- 
ing on its straight side, and at the end a mutilated 
shield with the Lombardic letters T B and the 
upper part of a cross between them. AtScotherne 
the same fylfot in D standing as usual is ona bell 
with two fleurs-de-lys and fhe, but no trade- 
mark. At Hathersage, in Derbyshire, is a fylfot 
within the letter G in the first word of ; 

“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO 1617 hia hia.” 


The letters here are small ornamental Roman, 
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In the note (p. 256) by Mr. Holmes, of | 


St. George’s, Hanover Square, was the sole repre- 
sentative of this first Duke of Gloucester.”” Where 
can I find evidence of this curious fact? G. P. 


“¢ HeeEneti ItrneRARIUM.’’—Can any of your 
readers afford information about a small, but 
beautifully printed little volume, with this title? — 

“ Gotfr. Hegenetii Itinerarium Frisio-Hollandicum, et 
Abr. Ortelii Itinerarium Gallo-Brabanticum, in quibus 
que visu, que lectu digna. Accedit Georgii Loysii 
C. V. Pervigilium Mercurii, in quo agitur de prestan- 
tissimis Peregrinantis virtutibus. Editio ultima, auctior 
et emendatior. Lugd. Batavor. Apud viduam Henrici 
Verbiest, cio. 19c. Lxvit [1667}.” 

The treatise by George Loysius, “ De peregrina- 
tione,” is interesting. -M. 

HeERALDIc QuERIES.—In July, 1792, arms and 
a crest were granted to A. B., and to the descen- 
dants of his grandfather. In October of the same 
year, licence and authority were granted to A. B. 
(in prospect of a marriage with C. D., co-heiress 


| apparent of her father then living,) to take the 
| name of D. in addition to B., and to quarter her 


arms: in the Ist and 4th quarters, D. ; in the 2nd 
and 3rd, B.; “and for the crest of D., on a 
wreath,” &c., as exemplified in the margin. When 
C. D. became her father’s co-heiress, should A. B. 
have borne her arms on an escutcheon of pretence 
in the centre of the arms of D. and B. quarterly ? 
Had A. B., or have his descendants, any right to 
bear two crests : that, namely, of B. in addition to 
that of D., which last only is mentioned and ex- 


| emplified in the grant of Oct. 1792 ? 


Joseru Rix, M.D. 
St. Neot’s. 


HvNDRED-WEIGHT.—When was this term first 
generally used to signify 112lbs.? And was the 


‘‘ hundred-weight” (as the word would seem to 


such as were frequently used by this founder | 


(Henry Oldfield of Nottingham.) I have been 

informed by Mr. Boutell that the fylfot is sup- 

= to have had a mystical signification. Can 
le or any of your other correspondents throw any 

light on this, or on the origin of the name, or on 

its use on bells in particular ? ¢ _ ® . 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Tue First Dux or Gloucester AND STEPHEN 
ENNY.— A writer in The Atheneum of Oct. 28, 
reviewing Dr. Shirley's Catalogue of Wyclif’s 


imply) ever only 1001bs.? And what is the 
origin of cwt., or €, which are both used as abbre- 
viations for the word ? W.S. J. 


“TatTeRING A Krp.”,—What is the meaning of 
this bit of old slang? It occurs in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, chap. xx., where George is describing 


| his employments in Mr. Thornhill’s service. Je 


Nicnotas Linwoop.—W anted, information re- 


| specting the genealogy of Nicholas Linwood, Esq., 


Works, and correcting an error of Dr. Shirley's as | 


to the first Duke of Gloucester, Thomas of Wood- 
och, the sixth son of Edward IIL, says, “that 
Stephen Penny, not many years since sexton of 








[* John Crowne’s comedy, Calisto, or the Chaste 
Nymph, 1675: see anté, p- 374.) 

mi There are seven articles on the Fylfot in heraldry 
in our 3r¢ §., vols, v. vi. vii—Ep. } 3 F 


| 
| 
| 


M.P. for Aldborough, Suffolk, 1768, whose seat 
was at Itchell, near Crondell, Hants. 
H. W. T. 


PassaGE IN Locxr.—Locke says: — 

“ We have that degree of comprehension which is 
suited to our state. Had we more, the circumstances in 
which we are placed might become intolerable, and the 
extension of our intellect produce only an extension of 
misery.” 

Where can I find any other illustration of this 
thought ? K. R. C, 
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Patmerston Qvertes: Famrty or Mez.—I 
shall be much obliged for any particulars relating 
to the family of the late Lord Palmerston’s mother, 
who is simply described as “ daughter of Benjamin 
Mee, Esq.’ 

Where, also, are the verses written by his (the 
late Premier’s) father, on the death of Miss Poole, 
his first wife, to be seen ? * 8. T 

The wife of the first Lord Palmerston was 
daughter of A. Houblon. What was her mother’s 
maiden name? And what was A. Houblon’s 
mother’s name ? D. 


Latrx MS. or P. P. Rupens.—De Piles, in his 
Abrégé de la Vie des Peintres, translates a passage 
from a MS. by Rubens, written in Latin, respect- 
ing Leonardo da Vinci; and adds, “ Rubens, after 
this, enlarges on Leonardo’s skill in anatomy, and 
gives a particular account of all the studies and 
drawings which he made, and which Rubens had 
seen amongst the curiosities of Pompeo Leoni of 
Arezzo.” 


| 


These are the very drawings and studies now in | 
the Royal Collection at Windsor, of which, as | 
“N. & Q.” has most obligingly announced, I am | 


about to publish a fac-simile. I should, therefore, 
be very grateful for any information respecting 
this MS. of Rubens. De Piles says it was in his 
own possession then. Does it exist still, and 
where? And would it be possible to obtain a cor- 
rect copy of the whole of what the great painter 
of Antwerp says of the greater artist of Milan ? 
And, last of all, could not the whole MS. be 
printed ? B. B. Woopwakp. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 

[As the MS. is probably in France, would our valued 
contemporary, L’ Intermédiare, kindly transfer this query 
to its columns ?—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


SHEFFIELD Famity. — Can the family of Shef- 
field of Seton, co. Rutland, be connected with 


the Sheffields of Butterwick, in the Isle of Ax- | 


holme, co. Lincoln? If so, at what period did 
they branch off from the parent tree? 
A. 0. V. P. 


Svicrpe.—Where does the English word sui- 
cide, or its Latin equivalent suicidium, first occur ? 
They are both words of modern formation. 

I should be glad of references to foreign books 
describing the burial of suicides and the indigni- 
ties to which their bodies were subjected. 

EpwARD PEacock. 

UnpvsiisHep Lerrers or VoLrarre. — A 
series of fifty-two letters by Voltaire to the Mar- 
gravine of Beyreuth, sister of Frederick the Great, 
and one written to the Marquis d’Adhemar, be- 
tween the years 1742 and 1758, have just been 
discovered at Beyreuth, in Bavaria, contained in 
* They were first printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1777, vol. xlvii. p. 240. 











a portfolio, the cover of which bears the words, 
“Lettres de Voltaire,” in characters which, by 
comparison are proved, according to the accounts 
from Germany, to have been traced by the Mar- 
gravine herself. 

Has any of your readers examined the hand- 
writing of these letters? and, if so, does he con- 
sider it Voltaire’s ? They have been published at 
Berlin, accompanied by a commentary showing 
the connection between portions of the Mar- 
gravine’s well-known correspondence and the 
communications from Voltaire. RHopocaNakis, 

Kersal Dale Villa, Broughton. 


Tae Dvuxe or WELLINGTON AND Eroy.— Will 
any of the distinguished Etonians who contribute 
to your pages inform me on what authority it has 
been stated that the late Duke of Wellington 
considered “‘ the battle of Waterloo to have been 
won in the playing fields at Eton” ? The asser- 
tion has been often made, and I am desirous of 
knowing what foundation there is for it. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


Queries with Answers. 


A Woopven Lzee.—I cannot find any account 
of this invention. Wasit known to the ancients? 

[We are disposed to think that the wooden leg of the 
present day, as usually made, was mainly brought into 
public use by Ambroise Paré, an eminent French sur- 
geon, the fifth edition of whose works, the earliest edition 
we have met with, appeared in folio at Paris in 1598. At 
p. 905 he pictures a wooden leg, which, in the principle of 
its construction, and in its general appearance, differs little 
from such wooden legs as we now see in our streets. The 
particularity of Paré’s verbal descriptions, appended to 
his engraving, would seem to imply a consciousness that 
he was presenting to his readers something not generally 
known at the time when he wrote. Paré states candidly 
that he had obtained his various contrivances for artifi- 
cial arms and legs “d’un nommé le petit Lorrain, ser- 
rurier demeurant & Paris, homme de bon esprit ” (p. 901). 
We suppose that to Paré must be credited the introdue- 
tion, though not the invention, of the wooden leg, as at 
present in common use. It will be seen that we entirely 
pass over the claims of that “chopping boy,” who was 
“ born with a wooden leg”; the Old Salt, his father, hav- 
ing been similarly furnished. Of “le petit Lorrain,” be 
yond what Paré tells us, we know nothing. 

It will appear, however, on further examination, that 3 
wooden leg of some sort was certainly known before the 
days of Ambroise Paré, and that for its origin we must 
revert to antiquity. We are led to apprehend, indeed, 
that for the true origin of the wooden leg we must fall 
back upon a primitive myth ; and this we say in the fall 
consciousness that to answer an inquiry by reference t0 
mythology may by some be deemed the next thing t 
pleading ignorance. 
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It is clear that the “ crus ligneum,” or wooden leg, was 
known to the Romans : — 

“ Inepte, frustra crure ligneo curres.” 

When a certain /ittérateur stole Martial’s verses and 
circulated them with his own, the poet, in his epigram- 
matic way, compared his plagiarist to a man that at- 
tempted to ran with a wooden leg. (pig. x.¢.). This 
descripti m of wooden leg is oc -asionally met with still. 

Going back from the Romans to the Greeks, we find 
Hegesistratus referred to, both by Herodotus and by Plu- 
tarch, as having—not indeed a wooden leg, but—a wooden 
foot, ‘O txav EvAwov wéSa—Tl65a tvAwov mpocerorhoaro, 
Herod. Hist. IX. xxxvii.; and Plat. 
tate De Frat. Amore. Indeed this instance of a wooden 
foot comes nearer, perhaps, to the case of a wooden le 


in his short Trac 


than may at first be supposed. Hegesistratus, imprisone: 
by the Lacedemonians, ¢ scaped, it is said, from his fetters 
by cutting off his own tarsus—amréraue tov tapady éavtod: 
and it was this act of self-mutilation which obliged him 
Now it is hard t 


aceive what sort of fetters those could have been, from 


subsequently to use a wooden foot. 


which a man could escape by amputating only his tarsus ; 
and if the Lacedemonians had no better device for secur 
ing their prisoners than such fetters as these, they coul 

hardly have been such conjurors as we are disposed to 
consider them. Hence some learned men have conjectured 
that the word tarsus here includes the metatarsus ; that is 
to say, that Hegisistratus, in order to get away, had to 
sacrifice not only a part of his foot, but pretty well th 
whole. This accords with the statement that he had a 
rovs tiAwos, 2 wooden foot ; not merely that part of his 
foot was wooden. And if we may be permitted to sup- 
pose that in executing the dire mutilation he knew what 
he was about, and was not such a goose as to operate at 
the articulation, but made the division a little higher up 
(and that seems to have been the only way in which he 
could have slipped his shackles), then he would have 
wanted in after life not only a wooden foot, but something 
more like a wooden leg. 

Now this, be it observed, is a very convenient conjec- 
ture for us, as it countenances the idea that we have found 
traces of the wooden leg among the Greeks, as well as 
among the Romans. However that may be, some record 
of the wooden leg may be found among the Rabdies, under 
the name of g’loogt’ka, though not very clearly distin- 
guished either from the crutch, or from the stump used 
for the support of a leg that is deformed, not amputated. 
Buxtorf’s rendering of gJloogtha is “ Scipio, vel Contus, 
Crus ligneum.” 

Having thus investigated ancient records for traces of 
the wooden leg, but without discovering its origin, whither 
can we direct our further search but to the pantheon ; 
and to which of its fabled deities, if not to Vulcan? Vul- 
tan (or Hephestus) was lame; and not only that, Vul- 
tan, as the consequence of his lameness, used some kind 
of mechanical appliance to support his steps. The exact 
nature of this support, as well as of the lameness itself, 
™ unfortunately undetermined. We might have hoped 
for some light on this subject from ancient statues. But, 
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says Montfaucon, ( Antig. Ez. 1. 96,) “Quoique tous les 
mythelogues disent Vulcain boiteux, ses images que j'ai 
Sculp- 
tors had their reasons for not representing Vulcan as 


vibes jusqu’ & présent ne le représentent pas tel.” 
lame, though mythologists so described him. According 
to some accounts Vulcan, in consequence of his fall when 
kicked out of heaven, suffered from weakness in both his 
legs; ace 


wrding to others, one leg was actually broken. 


This point, however, is settled at any rate; that Vulcan, 





in consequence of his lameness, could not walk without 
artificial support. This support, a mechanical invention 
of his own, was of gold, not wooden. But gold is not for 
every cripple ; and every myth is backed by a reality. 
Vulean’s fabled contrivance for his lameness, then, may 
but present to us the shadowy record of some old-world 
invention, which culminated, as time rolled on, in the 


WOODEN LEG. ] 


* Lapy Dennamu.—G. STEINMAN STEINMAN wishes 
to know where Lady Denham, second wife of the 
poet, who died January 6, 1666-7, was buried ? 
At the time of her death, her husband resided in 
Scotland Yard, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; but 
she found no sepulchre in that parish. 

[The lampoons of the day more than intimated that 
the lively and beautifal Miss Margaret Brooke (after- 
wards Lady Denham), was deprived of life by a mixture 
It is certain, however, that 
three contemporary writers, Aubrey, Count Hamilton, 
and Pepys, affirm that her death was produced by unfair 
means. Pepys says in his Diary, Jan. 7, 1666-7, “ Lord 
Brounker tells me that my Lady Denham is at last dead. 
Some suspect her poisoned, but it will be best known 
when her body is opened to-day, she dying yesterday 
morning.* The Duke of York is troubled for her; but hath 
declared he will never have another publie mistress again, 
which I shall be glad of, and would the King would do 
the like.” Count Hamilton unhesitatingly lays her un- 
timely death at the door of her husband. “As no per- 
son,” he says, “ entertained any doubt of his having 
poisoned her, the populace of his neighbourhood threat- 
ened to tear him in pieces as soon as he should come 
abroad ; but he shut himself up to bewail her death, until 
their fury was appeased by a magnificent funeral, at 
which he distributed four times as much burnt wine as 
had ever been drunk at any funeral in England.” Lady 
Denham was buried in the chancel of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, on Jan. 9, 1666-7. 

As connected with the slander of the times, which im- 
puted her death to the jealousy of the Duchess of York, 
the late Joseph Hunter found the following curious note 
in a manuscript of Henry Newcome, of Manchester : — 
“Tis said that the Duchess of York was troubled with 
the apparition of the Lady Denham, and that through 
anxiety she bit off a piece of her tongue. She eat a 
plentiful dinner the day before she died, and being dead, 


infused into some chocolate. 


* From a letter of Lord Orrery, we learn that her 
body was opened at her own desire, and no sign of poison 
found. (Orrery’s State Papers, fol. 1742, p. 219.) 
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was all rotten except her lungs. When she lay a dying, 
a popish priest was waiting in the outer chamber to give 
her absolution, and the Bishop of Oxford also, expecting 
which of them should be called in, but neither of them 
were.” Addit. MS. 24,489, p. 316, Brit. Museum. ] 


Greek Testament, 1642.—I purchased for a | 
few shillings from Cadly’s second-hand book shop | 


in this town, a copy of the New Testament in 
Greek, large folio. It has lost the title-page, but 
on the next page there is an emblematic print of 
an angel inscribing on a pyramidical column, 
* vduos Epwros dv 7G bpes Xudv."’ The text is very fine, 
but full of contractions. Is it valuable? I sus- 
pect it is a Parisian edition. J. L. P. 

Birmingham. 

[The emblematical print is intended for the title-page, 
at the bottom of which is the imprint, “ From the Royal 
Press in Paris, 1642.” It may be interesting to remar 
that an angel is writing on a pyramid a Greek inscrip- 
tion, importing “The Law of Love in Mount Zion;” 
while another figure is writing on a rock below a He- 
brew inscription, the meaning of which is “The Law of 
Fear on Mount Sinai.” Prefixed is the following half- 
title: “H KAINH TOT IHZOY XPIZTOT AIA@HKH.” 
This magnificent edition, which was compiled at the 
solicitation of Cardinal Mazarin, is formed on those of 
Robert Stephens, but more particularly on the third of 
1550: it has, however, omitted the introductory part of 
this edition, and the various readings there placed in the 
margin are here collected into one body, and placed at 
the end of the volume. Dibdin says, “It is a work 
which, along with the Juvenal, Horace, and Virgil, from 
the same press, ranks among splendid, rather than critical 
productions.” } 


“Tacks Witsoyx.”—Of many Shakespeares on 
my book-shelves, the only one which names “ Iacke 
Wilson” in Much Adoe about Nothing, and shows 
that he was the first personator of “ Balthasar,” 
is Booth’s verbatim et literatim reprint of the 
celebrated folio of 1623. In all the others the 
name of “dumbe John,” and of “ Iacke Wilson” 
are omitted, and, of course, the fun of making a 
professional singer a mere walking character, then 
chaffing him for his taciturnity, and afterwards 
adding to Italian names that of “Iacke Wilson,” 
is altogether ignored and lost sight of. May I ask 
if the “ John Wilson,” thus briefly referred to in 
the Handbook of Biography, is the same with 
Shakspeare’s “ Iacke Wilson ” ?—“ Wilson, John, 
a composer of sacred music, born at Faversham, 
in Kent, 1594, died 1673.” Any particulars of 
Shakspeare’s musical contemporary will be much 
esteemed. R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 

[Our correspondent will find some interesting par- 
ticulars of Shakspeare’s musical contemporary in the 
following work: “Who was‘ Jack Wilson,’ the Singer of 
Shakspeare’s Stage? An attempt to prove the identity of 





| parliament, conversing with his son, &c. 








this person with John Wilson, Doctor of Musick, in the 
University of Oxford, a.p. 1644. By E. F. Rimbault, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Lond. 1846, 8vo. Consult also an article 
by Mr. J. P. Collier in the Shakspeare Society's Papers, 
ii. 33, “ N. & Q.” 1 S. ix. 439; 294 S. x. 520.) 


“Erxon Bastirxf.”—I possess a small edition 
of the Eikon Basiliké,and am desirous of knowing 
its value, &c. : — 


“C. R. EIKQN BASIAIKH. The portraicture of His 
sacred Majesty in his solitudes and sufferings, with the 

pers that passed at Newcastle betwixt His Majesty and 
Mr Al. Henderson concerning church-government. Anno 
Dom. 1646. Also, prayers used in the time of his r- 
straint. Rom. 8 “More than conqueror,” &c. Bona 
agere, et mala pati, regium est. Hereunto is annexed 4 
Letter from the Prince of Wales. London: printed for 
R. Royston at the in Ivy-lane, 1649.” 





The words in italics are rubricated. On one 
side of the title-page is the shamrock, on the other 
the thistle; on the back an epitaph to King 
Charles, beginning : — 

“ So falls that stately Cedar,” &c. 


Quaint little woodcuts, in which the king is 
always the prominent figure, form the initial let- 
ters to some of the chapters. Who is the author 
of the epitaph, which is signed J. H.? 

J. W. M. 

[It would seem that our correspondent is the fortunate 
possessor of the edition thus described by Dr. Bliss: 
“ Among the various editions of the Kikon Basiliké, the 
most curious, I say nothing of authenticity or intrinsic 
merit, is one printed for Royston, 1649, 24mo. The title- 
page is printed in the form of a pillar, supported by the 
rose and thistle, and the initial letters are wood-cuts, 
rudely executed, representing the king addressing his 
It possesses 
also a head of Charles II., when a boy of nineteen, which 
has been generally cut out from the volume. An edition 
of Reliquie Sacre Carolina, of the exact size, printed 
* Hagve, 1657,’ forms a valuable companion to the former: 
indeed the two volumes are of very rare occurrence.” 
The author of the epitaph upon Charles I. is supposed to 
be Dr. John Hewett, who was executed for his loyalty by 
Oliver Cromwell on Tower Hill, June 8, 1658.] 


Wittram SHaxspeare. — I subjoin an extract 
from James Savage's Genealogical Dictionary of the 
First Settlers of New England (vol. ii. p. 528):— 


“In an Indenture between the Right Honourable Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Knight, Lord Mayor of London, and 
two other Commissioners of her Majesty, 40th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the parties deputed to collect the 
first of three subsidies granted by Parliament the year 
preceding, bearing date Oct. 1, 1598, for the rating of 
St. Helen’s Parish, Bishopgate Ward, I find the names of 
Edward Jackson, John Alsop, and Thomas € hild (all in 
a following generation repeated among N. E. people), 
chargeable with William Shakspeare, the great poet 
humanity, as liable with others to that rate. Among 
details of minute circumstances in the life of our immo 
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bard by a score of pens, I do not recollect, that his resi- 
dence in that parish of London is mentioned.” 


Where is this Indenture to be seen ? 
8. Y. R. 
[This document was discovered by the late Joseph 
Hunter, and is printed in extenso in his New Illustrations 
of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shake speare, ed. 


1845, vol. i. pp. 77-79.) 


Tue WoRLD TURNED UpsIDE Down.—Steevens 
mentions “an ancient print” so entitled. Where 
is a copy of it to be seen ? H. 
[There is a rude wood-engraving of this description in 
a chap-book entitled, “ The World turned Upside-down; 
or, the Folly of Man, exemplified in Twelve Comical Re- 
lations upon Uncommon Subjects, illustrated with twelve 
curious cuts, truly adapted to each story. Printed and 
sold in London.” The copy before us belonged to Joseph 
Haslewood, and is now in the British Museum. We 
doubt, however, whether this is the print inquired after. } 


Replics. 


MARSHAL SOULT AND THE BATTLE OF 
TOULOUSE. 
(3" 8. viii. 252, 340.) 

The accompanying extract from the papers of 
my father, the late Major-General the Hon. Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, makes it clear that neither 
the Duke nor Soult were aware of peace having 
been concluded before the Battle of Toulouse : — 


“On the llth April, 1814, Col. Cook and St. Simon, 
A.D.C. to Marshal Ney, arrived at Bordeaux from Paris 
with the news of Bonaparte’s abdication. Our commu- 
nication with the Duke's army was by a considerable 
round. Lord Dalhousie wished them to go by the great 
road, and as [ was well acquainted with the country, | 
preceded them. I knew the Mayor of Tournenines ; he 
conveyed me over the River Lot in a small boat, and on 
the other side we found a French Picket. Cook had 
given me the French Moniteur, and as soon as the officer 
had read it he allowed me to proceed. I arrived at Aigues. 
The General there insisted upon keeping the Moniteur, 
and gave me a Gend’armes by way of escort. I was 
riding post, and whilst the Horses were getting ready, a 
great crowd of People had collected in the Streets. They 
were crying out ‘La Paix! la Paix!’ and begged me 
to ride as hard as I could, for they heard a Battle was 
expected ; they would not allow me to stop for a mo- 
ment. Near Montauban we met about 300 Infantry 
marching. The Postilion told me they would not know 
me for an English officer, and only begged me to do what 
he did. When we approached he roared out, ‘ Vive 
l'Empereur!’ and waved his hat. They spread out for 
us, and all joined in the cry. y 

“ At Montauban the General Officer told me he could 
not allow me to proceed, and he showed me a letter, 
signed by the Empress, to say that the Allies were in 
possession of Paris, and the Emperor at Fontainebleau; 
but that all would be well if the Army in the South 
would do its duty, and above all, not to believe the re- 
port spread by the Enemy. I did all I could to persuade 
him, but finding it to no purpose, I told him I was his 
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prisoner. He was very civil, and begged me to eat 
something. He said there had been a sharp battle near 
Toulouse on the 10th, in which we had been beat. In 
about an hour he came to me, told me Cook and St. 
Simon were arrived, and desired me to get on as fast as 
I could. I was not long in getting to Toulouse. The 
Duke had entered that night. I went into his room and 
told him the news. At first he would not believe me, 
and I had great difficulty in convincing him of this ex- 
traordinary business, Cook arrived in the evening. | 
| was nineteen hours on the road, delayed one hour at 
Montauban. The distance was 150 miles. 

“It has often been said that Bonaparte’s abdication 
must have been known to Soult before the battle of Tou- 
louse ; but I can assert positively that it was not; and 
this was proved by what occurred at Montauban.” 


Henry F. Ponsonsy, Colonel. 


Guards’ Club. 


YEOMAN. 


(3" S, viii. 286.) 


In commenting on verse 101 of the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales : — 
“ A yeman hadde he, and servantes no mo.’ 


Tyrwhitt says : — 

“ Feman or yeoman is an abbreviation of yeongeman, as 
| youthe is of yeonthge. Young men being most usually em- 
ployed in service, servants have, in many languages, been 
| denominated from the single circumstance of age, puer, 
garcon, boy, groom. As a title of service or office, yeo- 
man is used in the stat. 37 E. III. c. 9 and 11, to denote a 
servant of the next degree above a garson or groom ; and 
at this day in several departments of the royal house- 
hold, the attendants are distributed into three classes of 
serjeants or squiers, yeomen and grooms.” 


The knight's yeman is mentioned as a servant, 


| although very likely a favourite one, and gaily 


decked out for the pilgrimage, for verse 115 — 


“ A Christofre on his brest of silver shene ;” 
to which, however, Tyrwhitt remarks: “I do not 
see the meaning of this ornament. By the stat. 
37 E. IIT. yeomen ere forbidden to wear any orna- 
ments of gold or silver.”’ 

It would also appear to me that the yeoman 
was originally nothing more than a common 
menial servant in the royal or baronial household, 
and that he was called yeongeman to distinguish 
him from the boy, whose age and strength would 
not permit him to perform laborious duties. In 
later writers I also find the yeoman spoken of as 
a servant of low degree, and often with contempt ; 
e. g. Nares speaks of the yeoman fewterer, as the 
keeper of the dogs, a servant under the huntsman, 
one who fed and exercised the dogs; and mentions 
further that the office was reckoned a low one: 
for a saucy page, out of mere insolence, thus ad- 
dresses an unknown domestic : — 

“ You, sirrah, sheep’s head, 
With a face cut on a cat-stick, do you hear? 
You, yeoman fewterer, conduct me,” &c. 
Mass. Maid of Honour, Act II. Se. 2. 
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In Shakspeare’s First Part of King Henry V1, 
Act II. Se. 4, the yeoman is also contemptuously 
spoken of as a person of low and mean rank : — 


“ Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole ! 
We grace the yeoman, by conversing with him. 
“ War. Now, by God’s will, thou wrong’st him, Somer- 


set ; 

His grandfather was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
Third son to the third Edward, King of England ; 
Spring crestless yeomen * from so deep a root ? 

“ Plan. He bears him on the place’s privilege, 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 

“ Som. By him that made me, I'll maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom : 
Was not thy father, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late king’s days ? 
And, by his treason, stand’st not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor’d, thou art a yeoman.” 


And does not the following passage from King 
Henry V., Act Ul. Se. 1, seem to allude to the 


above-mentioned occupation of the yeoman, as a | 


servant under the huntsman : — 

“ And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
Che mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding : which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
Phat hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the sLiPs, 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afvot ; 
Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge, 
Cry—God for Harry! England! and St. George!” 


The office of the yeoman fewterer was also to 
let the dogs loose at a proper time, which has 


only a further corruption of geong or yeong with 
the terminal—man. I have no opportunity of 
investigating how the first companies of yeomanry 
were formed or levied. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents will kindly supply information on 
this point; but it — to me they were origi- 
nally only picked or chosen “ young men,” sons of 
villains from the royal or baronial estates, trained 
for military service; and we all know how highly 
they distinguished themselves in the wars of the 
Middle Ages. “ These (the ancient yeomen) were 
the good archers in times past,” says Sir Thomas 
Smith, “and the stable troop of footmen who 
affraide all France.” Many of these “ young men” 
were no doubt on their return home rewarded 
with their freedom, and small grants of land: 
their low birth precluded their being elevated to 
the rank of a gentleman.or an esquire, and hence 
originated an intermediate class between the gen- 
try and the villains, now known as the highly 
respectable class of yeomanry. I cannot, there- 
fore, adopt the etymology of Mr. T. J. Bucktoy, 
who derives yeo from Gothic gawja, related to 
Greek yaia, implying that the yeoman was always 


| a proprietor of land, as I do not believe he pos- 


been thus explained: “The popular hunting in | 


those times was that of the hart, and to this the 
dogs were led in slips or couples, not loose in a 
mw as in our present hunting. Thus when the 


2untsman had traced the game by the usual marks | 


or by the scent, the fewterer was to uncouple the 
dogs. 

In the Second Part of King Henry IV., Act II. 
Se. 1:— 

“ Host. Master Fang, have you enter’d the action ? 

“ Fang. It is enter’d. 

“ Host. Where is your yeoman? Is it a lusty yeoman? 
Will a stand to it ?” 

We find the yeoman in another subordinate posi- 
tion — in that of a bailiffs follower,t and Lord 





Byron’s “staunch yeoman,” in his celebrated | 
“Good Night ” was William Fletcher, his valet, a | 


very faithful servant, but a man of low origin, 
and, at least at the time referred to, of no pro- 
perty. 

We have in English the term younker or yonker, 
@ young man, a stripling, from the A.-S. geong; 
Old Eng. yeong; ms in my opinion, yeoman is 


* “Spring erestless yeomen ;" i. e. those who have no 
right to arms.”— Warburton. 

t+ A bailiff’s follower was in Shakespeare's time called 
A serjeant’s yeoman.— Malone. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


sessed any land whatever originally, but only 
acquired it as a reward for military services or 
other duties at a later period. 

J. C. Hany, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 

P.S. I avail myself of this opportunity of refer- 
ring your readers to the following words uttered 
by Hamlet, Act V. Se. 2: — 

“T sat me down, 
Devis'd a new commission ; wrote it fair : 


I once did hold it, as our statists do, ‘ 


A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning ; but, Sir, now 
It did ne yeoman’s service.” 
Steevens, in his note on yeoman’s service, 8ay8 :— 
“The meaning, I believe, is—This yeomanly qualifica- 
tion was a most useful servant, or yeoman, to me. ce e 
ancient yeomen were famous for their military valour. 
Is it not more likely that yeoman is here to be 
taken in the same sense as in the above quotation 
from the Second Part of Henry IV., viz. a3 mean- 
ing a bailiffs follower or clerk, who was no doubt 


| often expected to write a fair hand ? 


GENERALS COMMANDING THE ENEMY’S 
FORCES. 
(3 S. viii. 288.) 

I beg to inform Grsson that at Badajoz, 1812, 
the commander of the French garrison was Gen. 
Philippon, the celebrated engineer, who retreated 
into the citadel, and there surrendered. 

An uncle of the writer, Lieut. Jas. Stuart of the 
88th Light Company, was badly wounded in the 
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arm at Badajoz, while with the forlorn hope at the 
storming, and on the ladders, with Picton’s divi- 
siun, and the 5th regiment under Col. Ridge. 
For musketry the French fired five or six small 
bullets from their pieces, inserted into pieces of 
hollow cane or soft wood, a large bullet surmount- 
ing the top. Thus many of our men were wounded. 
My uncle received a ball above the left elbow, 
which shivered the bones as far up as the humerus. 
Notwithstanding this dreadful wound, the military 
authorities refused him a pension because the arm 
was not amputated, and he could make some 
trifling use of it. At Orthes he was again wounded 
in the thigh by a ball ricochetting from a tree, 


and once again with a spent bullet at Plattsburg, ' 


in America, 1814. 

As an Anglo-Canadian, present during the war 
of 1812, I beg also to state that at Fort Detroit 
the American commanding officer was Gen. Hull, 
an old soldier of the revolution. The British 
(41st regiment, militia, and Indians) were led on 
by the gallant and ever to be lamented Sir Isaac 
Brock, previously colonel of the 49th regiment, 
and second in command at Copenhagen, where the 
49th served as marines, and suffered not a little 
by the fire of the Crown Batteries, particularly 
the grenadier company. At Detroit, the explosion 
of a shell terrified Hull so much that he surren- 
dered at once. That shell killed or mortally 
wounded four of his officers. The firing continued 
till night; the officers’ wives were in the room 
making musket cartridges at the time in the bar- 
racks; 2500 men surrendered to less than 500 
British. Hull was cashiered after being sentenced | 
to be shot for cowardice. 

“Colonel Cass looks very dull 
Since his surrender under Hull,” 


was a distich made on General Cass,—a sort of 
lampoon on his political bias. 

Chateauguay, Lower Canada, Oct. 26, 1813, 
near Montreal railway to Rouse’s Point. At this 
gallant affair, the British Canadian troops were 
commanded by Lieut.-Col. de Saluberry of the 
Canadian militia (now Adj.-Gen. of the Canadian 
forces). The force consisted of militia detach- 
ments of French Canadians, of Chateauguay Chas- 
seurs, Beauharnais contingent, and two companies 
of the Canadian fencibles (regular troops). The 
Americans were under the guidance of Maj.-Gen. | 
Hampton and Col. Purdy, and were very numer- 
ous. The battle was sadly bungled by them. In 
the night they fired on each other, the Maj.-Gen. 
was inebriated, and Purdy, who proved fearfully 
Inefficient, was perdu sans ressource. Col. de S. 
protected his men by powerful abattis, and ob- 
structing the roads. Ninety Yankees were found 


dead. Of the Canadians, the Duchesnay family | 
e notice (old French nodiesse, Jucherau D. 

and his brother) for their prowess on this occa- | 

ston ; also Capt. Daly (wounded). The colours of | 





the Canadian militia, granted to them on this 
occasion, are hung up in the Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral of Quebec. They bear “‘Chateauguay and 
Carillon.” I saw them there in 1853. 

Carillon refers to Ticonderoga in 1758 (on the 
outlet from Lake George into Lake Champlain), 
where their forefathers were distinguished under 
the celebrated Montcalm, who baffled both Lord 
Loudon and Abercrombie at the time, and caused 
Braddock’s defeat near Pittsburg (old Fort du 
Quesne) in 1757. Brevis. 


THE HIGHWAYMEN OF STANGATE HOLE. 
(3 S. i. 155.) 

In the issue of this journal for Feb. 22, 1862, is 
a note descriptive of Stangate Hole, “ on the great 
North Road, near Aleconbury Hill,” Huntingdon- 
shire ; which note concludes by saying : — 

“If your correspondent S. has any information respect- 
ing the doings at Stangate Hole in the last century, I 
shall be very glad if he will communicate it, or give any 
references where it may be found.” 

The writer of this note was the Rev. Henry 
FREEMAN, Rector of Folkesworth, Hunts, and 
Rural Dean, who died Dec. 23, 1864; and whose 
valuable library was afterwards sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. It contained a copy of the 
original edition of Brathwait’s Drunken Barnaby,* 
in which a peculiar adventure is described as 


| having taken place at “ Stonegate-hole ;”’ and this 


was the solitary mention of the locality that Mr. 
FREEMAN was enabled to discover, although his 
researches into the history of the county were 
directed through the greater portion of his valu- 
able life. 

I have accidentally stumbled upon a notice of 
Stangate Hole, in which also Brathwait’s version 
of the name Stonegate-hole is hinted at; and the 
extract may prove interesting to Huntingdonshire 
collectors, and also to those of your correspon- 
dents who have written on Stangate (and Stand- 
gate) Hole. The passages are taken from vol. iii. 
of “ A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Bri- 
tain, by a, Gentleman,” 6th edition, 1762 (cor- 
rected to end of year 1761), 4 vols., and they run 
thus : — 

“ The Hermann Street, after this, becomes notorious by 
the name of Stangate. - Near Stilton some Parts appear 
still paved with Stone, which strengthens the Conjecture 
that the Name Stangate was given it from thence. It 
traverses great Woods between the Two Saltries.” — 
», 26. 
“. . Sautery Lane, a deep Descent between the two 
Hills, in which is Stangate-hole, noted for being the greatest 
tobbing-place in all this part of the Country.”—P. 44. 

I have made many inquiries concerning the 
deeds of highwaymen at Stangate Hole (or Stan- 
gate Hill, as it is also called), and have obtained 


* Sold at the sale May 29, 1865, for 131. 5s. 
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many scraps of information ; some of which I will 
here make a note of. 

An old man, who in his youth served as hostler 
at the Wheatsheaf Inn, on Alconbury Hill, tells 
me, that “some folks said as how the highway- 
men once kept their horses in the cellars of that 
inn! but I don’t reckon much of that myself, and 
count it to be a tale. But it’s true what I’m 
going to tell you, Sir: that there was a hostler at 
that inn as was used to help to put in the coach- 
horses, and then nip across the fields, and come 


round and meet the coach and rob the passengers ; | 


and, if you'll believe me, his shiny-barrell’d ‘es 


was nothing more than an old tin candlestick. I | 


mind the time when they lowered the Hill, and 
altered the Hole; and when they dug down, they 
found a sight o’ buns.” “Buns?” I said. “ Yes, 
Sir, buns.” “What sort of buns?” I asked. 
“Christian buns,” he replied. And, as I was 
ogee over Good Friday buns, and the = 
able reason for burying them in that locality, 
not far from Sawtrey Abbey, the old man dissi- 
pated this notion by saying: “ They was supposed 
to be the buns of folks as had been murdered and 
buried there by the highwaymen.” So I was 
made aware that “ bones,” in the Huntingdonshire 
vernacular, are converted into “ buns.” 

“T mind, too,” said the old man, “the last 
gibbet as ever stood in Huntingdonshire. It was 


ut up on the other side of Alconbury, on the | 
Matcham was the man’s name. | 


Suckden road. 
He was a soldier, and had been quartered at Al- 
conbury ; and he murdered his companion, who 
was a drummer-boy, for the sake of his money. 
Matcham’s body was hung in chains, close by the 
road side; and the chains clipped the body, and 
went quite tight round the neck; and the skull 
remained a long time after the rest of the body 


had got decayed. There was a swivel on the top | 
of the head, and the body used to turn about with | 


the wind. It often used to frit me as a lad; and 


I've seen horses frit with it. The coach and car- | 


riage people were always on the look out for it ; 
but it was never to my taste. Oh yes! I can 


mind it rotting away bit by bit, and the red rags | 


flapping from it. After awhile, they took it 
down; and very pleased I were to see the last 
of it.” 


One of the latest freaks of highwaymen in this | 


locality has been thus told to me: A carriage 
with a pair of posters had gone from the Bell at 
Stilton to the Wheatsheaf at Alconbury, and had 
been met by highwaymen; but the postboy con- 


trived to evade them by galloping his horses. In | 


revenge, they waited for his return with the pair 
of posters. They then stripped him naked, and 
bound him to his saddle (as in Drunken Bar- 
naby — 
«, . ° - nudum misit ; 
Manibus vinctis sellw locat,”)— 
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and started the horses on the road. Obedient to 


their instincts, they trotted on until they had 
gained their own stable ; and the pustboy returned 
to the Bell in a more primitive costume than that 
in which he had left it. 

At p. 473 of vol. vii. (3° S.) of “N. &Q.,” [have 
told the story of the “ Bagman and the Mayor of 
Huntingdon,” in which the highwaymen of the 
Stangate Hole locality are spoken of. 

CutrHBeERrt Bene. 


THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 
(3" S. viii. 527.) 

I am led to offer a few remarks on this Office 
in “the Book of Common Prayer and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament and other rites and 
ceremonies of the Church,” from a foot-note ap- 
pended to Juxta Turrrm’s investigation of the 
age of Mary Downton—a “ love child” —regis- 
tered at Thorncomb, near Chard, about 100 years 
ago—an authentic centenarian. I might take 
up my parable, and enlarge on authentic in- 
stances of “longevity,” but this subject seems 
exhausted, and I am content, with the writer of 
the foot-note, to believe what the Thorncomb 
Register confirms—“ that Mary Downton was 
“nearly a hundred at the time of her decease.” 
But I am not satisfied with the assertion in the 
same foot-note, that the mother of a base-born 
| child would, as a rule, be “churched” when the 
| “love-child” was baptized. From my own ex- 
perience as curate fifty years ago, in a village in 
the same diocese as Chard, I should say at that 
time the contrary to that rule was the practice in 
the West of England. The daughter of a dairy- 
farmer in the parish, the cure of which I then 
held, had a “ love child” by a married man 
(the story, though locally interesting, would be 
out of place in “N. & Q.”), and this base-born 
child was brought to the font about a month after 
its birth; but no mother came to be “cburched. 
Indeed the honest matrons of the parish would 
have been shocked at such an ecclesiastical scandal 
| as churching an unmarried woman. Dinah, the 
| daughter of Jacob, was frequently a subject of 

matronly conversation; and the fierce anger of 
Simeon and Levi against Shechem for “dealing 
with their sister as with a harlot’ was unanimously 
approved of. Being then very young the 
ministry, I conferred with more experienced clergy- 
| men in the neighbouring parishes, and they point 
out to me, in Dean Comber and Wheatly, the 
proper explanation of Psalm exvi.: “I will re- 
ceive the cup of salvation, and call upon the name 
| of the Lord,” which the rubric requires the wo- 
man herself to repeat after the priest. Now what 
| an awful mockery it would be for a “harlot” © 
pronounce these solemn words, as the rubric ex- 
' 
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pressly orders, kneeling at God’s altar, and after- | Confirmatorum habeatur in Ecclesiis in quibus 


wards to take the sacred elements, the body and 
blood of Christ, at the Communion! Indeed any 
woman (though she might be a penitent sinner) 
would shrink from such mockery of religious ob- 
servances, through the mere feeling of decent 
morality. In these days of revived ritualism and 
the enforcement of neglected canons, it may seem 
unnecessary to point out the strict interpretation 
of “The Churching of Women;” but the innate 
female feeling on the use of this office after “ child- 
birth,” in a primitive country village fifty years 
ago, cannot be out of place in “N. & Q.,” which 
professes to record the past for the benefit of the 
present generation. QvEEN’s GARDENS. 


In your editorial comment on Juxta TuRRIM’s 
communication, you observe that a base-born child 
“would, as a rule, be baptized when the mother 

vas ‘ churched.’ ” 

I believe you will find, on inquiry, that as a 
rule, the practice is for the child to be baptized 


be churched. 

Persons in the circumstances alluded to, as a 
rule, altogether shrink from coming to be 
“churched.” In the experience of twenty-four 
years as a clergyman, I have never known one 
present herself for the office. 

Neither would it be consistent with the rules 
laid down by such prelates as (e. g.) Archbishop 
Grindal, who promulgated amongst his “ Articles 
for the Province of Canterbury,” the subjoined 
rule and question respectively : — 

“If she be an unmarried woman, the form of thanks- 
giving shall not be said for her, except she hath either 
before her childbirth done penance for her fault, or shall 
then do it at her coming to be churched, by appointment 
of the Ordinary.” (A.D. 1576.) 

“Whether your parson, vicar, curate, minister, or 
reader do church any unmarried woman ? ” &c. &c. Art 
22, Grindal’s Remains, p- 164, quoted in the Directorium 
Anglicanum, second e lition, just issued, p- 171, note. 

aa. We Be 

_Reeister or Cuurcutne or Women (3" S, 
vul. 333.) —Under a different form of expression, 
there are some entries in reference to this subject 
on the last page of the first volume of the Sid- 
mouth Parish Register. The earliest date in the 
book is 1586, but the entries in question are under 
— The writing is much defaced. They run 
thus :— 





“ ro4 . 
John Parsumus L? ] wyfe made here pwryefy- 


eacyon . ‘ . : ‘ ‘ - 2d.[?) 
Andrew Coolye for hvs marryeage . 2 viijd. 
Robart Halftanes wyfe here puryfyecacion . 24.5?) 
( harlles Mayeres Ww) fe mad herre puryfyeca- ov 

cion yi 2d.” 


The above are all that occur. P. Hutcninson. 


These registers are very rare. The Roman 





confertur Chrisma.” This may have involved a 
record of churchings. The chrisom put on the 
head of a child at baptism was to be worn seven 
days. After the Reformation it was to be worn 
till the mother’s churching, when it was to be 
returned to the church. If the child died before 
the churching, it was buried in the chrisom. 
(Douce. ) 

The History of Parish Registers notices an entry 
of churchings in that most curious register at 
Staplehurst : — 

“1 Mary (1553). The xij day of May was churched 
Wyllyam Bassoke’s Wyffe and Wyllyam Foller’s Wyffe.” 

Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


Tue Ostrich Fratner Baner (3' S. vii. 440.) 
In Peterborough Cathedral I have lately observed 
some examples of this most interesting badge, 


" | which I have not seen described. The string be- 
like any other; but not that the mother should 
~- ' 


neath the windows of the south aisle of the eastern- 
most part of the cathedral is studded with sculp- 
tured pater; one of them is formed of three 
ostrich feathers, erect, and set parallel to each 
other, their tips all bending over to the sinister, 
and their quills shown below the coronet of con- 
ventional leaves which encircles the group. In the 
corresponding string on the north side is a group 
of three similar feathers, set upon what appears to 
be a kind of cushion, without any coronet; here 
the tips of the central and the dexter feathers 


| bend over to the dexter, while the tip of the other 


} 


feather bends in like manner to the sinister. The 
former of these two groups is repeated on the ex- 
terior of the same part of the cathedral, in the 
string below the parapet of the easternmost bay on 
the south side. All this eastern part of the edifice 
was erected between the years 1440 and 1530, 
Again, over the gateway to the present deanery, 
in a large quatrefoiled panel, the three ostrich 
feathers are boldly sculptured, much in accordance 
with the present mode of arranging and treating 


| them; the two side feathers severally bend over 





to the dexter and the sinister, and the central 
feather has its tip bending over towards the spec- 
tator. A large and very rich coronet of foliage 
ensigns the group, but there is neither scroll nor 
motto. In the archway of this same structure, 
the work of Abbot Kirton (1496—1528), there is 
a patera formed of the three feathers, treated after 
the manner of the example last described, with a 
coronet. 

I have also had my attention directed to two 
other examples of the ostrich feather badge en- 
circled by the garter and motto of the order. One 
occurs in the very beautiful binding of the Bible 
reputed to have been used by Charles I. in his 


Ritual directs that in every parish, “ Liber | last moments; the initials C. P. are placed, with 
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an imperial crown, above the garter. This relic is 
figu: in the Literary Gazette for 1856, p 113, 
and it there is said to be the property of Robert 
Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw. The other example is 
blazoned on the dexter margin of the Patent of 
Peerage, granted in 1641-2, by which Sir Edward 
Littleton was created by Charles I. Baron Little- 
ton of Mounslow, co. Salop. This document, 
which is described at length in the Herald and 
Genealogist, i. 435, is now in the possession of the 
present Lord Lyttelton, at Hagley Park. 

I repeat my request for information concerning 
other early examples of the ostrich feather badge. 

CHARLES BovreLL. 


Mrs. Mee (3" S. viii. 289.) —JIn reply to 





first, Robert Wilford, secondly, Sir John Mor- 
daunt. Anne married William Lucy, Esq. ; Eliza- 
beth to Thomas Lovet, Esq.; Ursula to Richard 
Fienes; Mary to Sir Richard Knightley. The 
sons were Sir John, Thomas, Jerome. Sir John 
married Maud, daughter of Nicholas Lord Vaux, 
Baron of Harrowden, by whom he had issue, and 
from whom sprung the Baron Lempster, after- 
wards Earl of Pomfret, of Easton Neston. 
William, the second son of Thomas Ricards, 
alias Fermor, had the Manor of Somerton granted 
unto him, but though married four times, died 


| without issue, and left Somerton to his nephew, 


8S. Y. R.’s query, I can state that Mrs. Mee died | 


May 28, 1851, and that her Christian name was 
Anne. 

One of four beautiful sisters, she was a highly 
gifted woman, being musician, poetess, and 
painter. Her artistic powers began to be dis- 
eh when, as a child, she attended Madame 

omier’s school in Queen Square. Little Nancy 
was one day threatened with bread and water 
for dinner, if a sum was not done before the 
arithmetic master left; instead of a sum, how- 
ever, she sketched his portrait, and her slate 
being shown to Old Romney, his remark was, 
“ Don’t let that child be taught drawing, Nature 
has made her a painter.” Mrs. Mee retired from 
her profession in 1830. B. B. 

Cunrovs Names (3" §. viii. 236.)—In addition 
to the curious juxtaposition of names mentioned 
by your a, Sir T. E. Wuoxxsrveron, I 
may mention that about eight years ago at Brighton, 
Mr, Catt married Miss Mew; and within the last 
few weeks I saw in the marriage list of (I think) 
the Susser Advertiser, that Mr. Tee had married 
Miss Kettle. Among odd names The Times lately 
had Mrs. Fatherbairns. I also remember two 


| 1850, Oxford, p. 83. 


butchers named Taverner and Venus, the latter a 


particularly ugly man. 
seedsman ; and Wapham, a tailor. L. OC. R. 
THe Fermor Pepierer (3° S. viii. 309.) — 
The Oxfordshire branch of this family was there 
settled before 1550, and descended from the Fer- 


mors of Easton Neston, in Northamptonshire. The | 


iginal Loan wo at! 
ome Dame wee Miseods, ond the mother of | + 976.)—The extmetonnt by K. R.O, seesmiles 


| so much Schiller’s short poem “ Die Grosse der 
| Welt,” that it is not impossible it may be -— 
wife Emmotte, daughter of Simkin Hervey, Esq., | °" the latter ; if so, it is a curious instance of the 

| liberties sometimes taken by translators. 


Thomas Ricards, being daughter and heir to the 
family of Fermor, he took that name and died in 
the first year of Henry VIL., leaving by his second 


and widow of Henry Wenman, two sons, Richard 
and William. It is noticeable that this Richard 
was the first master of Will Somers, the cele- 
brated jester of Henry VIII. He was merchant 
of the Staple of Calais, and married Anne daughter 
of Sir Wm. Browne, Lord Mayor of London, and 


Tripe, a baker; Virgo, a | 


had three sons and five daughters. Joan married | 


Thomas, who was M.P. for Chipping Wycombe, 
1572, and died August 8, 1580. They have up to 
the present century continued to reside at Tus- 
more, but are now extinct, and the estates gone 
into the family of the Ramsdens. Their burial 
aisle is on the south side of Somerton church, 
where very handsome monuments are erected to 
the memory of the family for many generations. 
Arabella Fermor, the daughter of Henry Fermor, 
was the Belinda of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, For 
a pedigree of the Oxfordshire branch, and other 
particulars, see Baker's Northamptonshire, vol. i. 
p. 599; Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, 
W. H. Turner. 
8, Turl Street, Oxford. 


Wasps, etc. (3% S. viii. 341.) — For the in- 
formation of those interested in the yo I beg 
to report from Sidmouth, Devonshire, that wasps, 
during this past summer, have been remarkably 
scarce in that neighbourhood ; that earwigs have 
been disgustingly abundant; and that the beautiful 
insect the humming-bird hawk moth, Macroglossa 
stellatarum, has been strikingly frequent. Through- 
out the day in the bright sunshine it was con- 
tinually hovering over the flower beds, and even 
came into the open windows of the houses. 

P. Hurcmison. 


“Treen aNpD QUARTERLANDS” (3 S. viii. 
310, 381.)—Treen, signifying a division into three, 
may possibly owe its origin to the Latin tres and 
ternus, from the latter of which we have the Eng- 
lish tern. In Gaelic we find trian —, 


with freen. 


Tue Dream or THe Geran Porr (3" 5. 


Should 
I be mistaken, however, and an original be > 
covered, I think the similarity of ideas worthy © 
notice. DenKMAL. 

The quotation sent by K. R. C. will be found 
in De Quincey’s Selections, Grave and Gay, m the 
article on Lord Rosse’s Telescope. 
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De Quincey there claims the piece as in a great 
measure his own, and explains that, though the 
original is somewhere in the writings of Jean 


Paul Richter, his version was given from memory | 


after an interval of nearly twenty years. He sup- 


that in that length of time he must have | 


varied considerably from the original. I agree 
with K. R. C. in his admiration of the passage. I 
should be glad if some of your German corre- 
spondents would oblige us with a correct transla- 
tion. G. W. Tomiryson. 

Hudderstield. 

Cor or Trrerivs (3 S. viii. 310.)\—The coin 
described by Exvy is of Utica, the M. M. I. V. 
being significant of “ Municipes Municipii Julii 
Uticenses.” If the legend on the reverse has 


been correctly read, the coin seems to present the | 


name of a new Duumvir, M. Tullius Judex. 
Judex is, however, a cognomen of the Vettia gens 
rather than of the Tullia. J. E. 

Pratrorm (3*¢ S. vi. 334, et ant?.)—I have just 
read the following : — 

“If the libellous pen of Martin Mar-Prelate was a 
thorn to the rulers of the Church, they had still more 
cause to take alarm at an overt measure of revolution 
which the discontented party began to effect about the 
year 1590. They set up, by common agreement, their 
own platform of government by synods and classes: the 
former being a sort of general assemblies ; the latter held 
in particular shires or dioceses, agreeably to the Presby- 
terian model established in Scotland.”—Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History, vol. i. cap. 4, p. 206, edit. 1850. 

CLARRY. 


Dr. Suiru, Founper or trazenose (3* S. 
viii. 353.) — Has H. S. G. consulted Churton’s 
Lives of the Founders of Brazen-nose College, Ox- 
ford, MD.ccc. 
have been greatly puzzled concerning the father 
of Dr. Wiliam Smith : — 

“ William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Founder of 
Brasen Nose Coill., was the fourth son of Robt Smyth of 
Peel-house in Widdows, or, as it is now written, Widnes, 
in the Pars of Prescot, and County of Lancaster. His 
Grandfather was Hen? Smyth, Esq., of the adjoining 


township of Cuerdley ; where the ancient genealogies, | 
varying in many other respects, uniformly place the | 


family, both before and after the birth of William, the 
principal subject of these Memoirs.”—P. 1. 


To which is added the following note : — 


“ Having carefully investigated and compared these | 


ancient documents, I have adopted from them that ac- 
count which seems upon the whole most consistent and 
probable; submitting, at the same time, the pedigrees 
themselves to the reader’s better judgment.” 

_ The work is replete with information, and there 
#6 not an assertion but is derived from some good 
authority. T. B. ALLEN. 


Lowcer Arms (3" §. viii. 309.)—The coat 
described by your correspondent, but within a 


border gules, was borne by a family of the name | 


of Roscey. 


Arg. a chev. gu. between three hurts, I find 
assigned to a family of Lucas; and I find it is 
hurts, and not hearts, which Berry assigns to the 
name Lowceys, evidently a gross corruption of 
Lucas. H. 8. G. 

Horneck Famizy (3" 8. vi. 38, &e. ; viii. 277.) 
Castle Horneck, near Penzance, does not take its 
name from this family, and never belonged to 
them. The name is said by the local historians 
to mean “ Iron Castle,” and the property has been 
in the possession of the Borlase family for consi- 
derably more than a century, and before them 
belonged to the Levelis. Norden mentions “‘Cas- 
tle Hornocke, an auncient ruyned castle standinge 
on & mounte near Pensans, and, as it seemeth, in 
former times of some accompte.”’ 

The Hornecks are not mentioned by either Ly- 
sons or D. Gilbert as possessing property in Corn- 
wall, and probably had none. The rule of the 
Cornish Club was not “originally very strictly 
adhered to.” P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Scrasé Famiry (3" S. viii. 310.) —This family 
is not of Norman, but of Danish descent; and is 
said to have held lands in Sussex before, and at 


| the period of, the Conquest. 


| 


The author of which seems also to | 


Tuppin Scras, of Bletchington, entered his pedi- 
gree at the Sussex Visitation of 1634; and his 
arms, granted by Segar in 1616, were: Azure, a 
dolphin naiant, arg. between three escallops or. 
It is now represented by the Dickins family, 
originally from Worcestershire. See the pedigree 
in Berry's Sussex. H. 8. G. 


Yorxsuire Hovsenorp Rippies (3 §. viii. 
325.)—The little collection of Yorkshire house- 
hold riddles, made by Mr. Barrye-Govrp, has 
reminded me of one which an old nurse from the 
neighbourhood of Northallerton used to ask : — 

*“ As black as ink, and isn’t ink ; 
As white as milk, and isn't milk ; 
As soft as silk, and isn’t silk ; 
And hops about like a filly-foal. 

What's that, Miss?” 

Answer, “ A magpie.” 

C. W. Buyenam. 


Sr. Aveustine’s Monsters (3"¢S. viii. 99, 117, 
178.)—Is not the direct source of these stories to 
be found in the 37th sermon, “Ad Fratres in 
Eremo’’? This is the passage : — 

“ Ecce ego jam Episcopus Hipponensis eram, et cum 
quibusdam servis Christi ad thiopiam perrexi ut eis 
sanctum Christi evangelium predicarem, et vidimus ibi 
multos homines ac mulieres capita non habentes, sed 
oculos grossos fixos in pectore, cetera membra eequalia 
nobis habentes. ... . Vidimus et in inferioribus partibus 
Ethiopie homines unum oculum tantum in fronte 
habentes.” — S. Aug. Op., tom. vi. App. p. 345, Paris, 
1685. 

The above is alluded to as occurring in the 
38rd sermon, “Ad fratres,” in Household Words, 
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vol. xi. p. 197 (Am. Rep.). I scarcely need add 
that these sermons are considered spurious. 
; J.C. 


Toronto. 


Tae Worp “Berne” (3 S. viii. 331.)—I 


cannot give any earlier examples of the peculiar 


use of this word, than those referred to by E. K. 
from the middle of the seventeenth century; 
though I have no doubt that plenty are to be 
found, and that as we go farther back, we shall 
find them still more abundant. For the word is 
evidently used in the same sense as the French 
étant, meaning whereas, since, or because ; and there- 
fore has come to us from the Norman French so 
long in use in England. 
aware that in some parts of the country this use 
of the word being still prevails. 


as these: “I thought you would have employed 
him, being he has been so long in the place.’—* I 
could not get here yesterday, being I was not well.” 
— “I wonder he has not written, being he pro- 
mised to write directly.”—Forby, in his Vocabulary 
of East Anglia, notices the use of this word, but 
was evidently ignorant of its etymology; though 
it is unquestionably a mere translation from the 
French word étant, which is used precisely in the 
same manner. F. C. H. 


Captarn Anprew Corsetr (3 8, vi. 472.)— 
Thomas Corbett, of Nash, co. Pembroke, was 
father of William Corbett, who married Eleanor, 
daughter and coheiress of John Jones of Nantoes, 
co. Cardigan, and had issue Thomas, Vincent, and 


William. The last-named William Corbett was | 
cashier of His Majesty’s navy, and was twice | 
married ; first, to Mary, daughter of Thomas Stam- | 


ford, Esq., serjeant at law ; and, secondly, to Sarah 
Dighton. He had issue by both wives, but by the 
second he had a son Andrew, and a daughter 


Charlotte, wife of John Phillips Adams. (See | 


Burke’s Commoners). Andrew Corbett, Esq., 
Captain in the Blues, was buried at All Saints’ 
church, Leicester, Feb. 23, 1793, having married 
in 1773, the Lady Augusta, fourth daughter of 
John third Earl of Bute, and by her, who died 
Feb. 5, 1778, left issue an only son, the late Ve- 
nerable Stuart Corbett, D.D., Archdeacon of York. 
W. St. 
Porte Arms (3"4S. viii. 332.) — The author of 
the article on the “ Descent of the Manor of Ham- 
ton Poyle,” in the Herald and Genealogist, begs to 
inform Exvy that the arms of De la Poyle are: 
Argent, a saltire gules, within a bordure bezantée. 
B. W. G. 
Bast, (3" S. viii. 369.) — Respecting the de- 
rivation of the word basil, or the connection be- 
tween the same expression for the ring, or fetter, 


E. K. does not seem | 


In Norfolk you | 
hear it commonly, and every day, in such phrases | 


worn formerly round the knee of English con- 


! 
| viets, I cannot give, nor have been able to find a 
| satisfactory reply. But I have heard watch- 
| makers call the ring, which contains the glass of 
| the watch, a “basil.” Has this anything to do 
| with Mr. Sana’s query ? 
Baron Lovis Benas, 
Liverpool. 
| James Cropper or Liverpoor (3'S. viii. 331) 
was my wife’s grandfather, and I can furnish full 
information concerning him to S. Y. R. No one 
| was better known here in connection with both 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and the 
| abolition of slavery. J. S. Howson, 
| Liverpool College. 
Lonervity: Wipow Rowsorrom (3* §, viii. 
| 327.) —The papers of the past week record the 
death of one Sarah Edwards, afterwards “ Widow 
Rowbottom,” who is said to have died in her cot- 
| tage near the church at Stanmore, on the 5th 
| instant, at the age of 106. They give the follow- 
| ing as a copy of the entry of her baptism at the 
age of five years, at the parish church of Sheb- 
| bington, Bucks: — “ Sarah, the natural daughter 
| of Elizabeth Edwards, a travelling woman, was 
baptised December 16 [17 in some papers], 1764,” 
and state that her daughter, nearly eighty years 
of age, will follow her to the grave. Can any of 
| your readers residing in the neighbourhood of Stan- 
; more and Shebbington furnish corroborative evi- 
dence, such as the identity of Widow Rowbottom 
| with the “ Sarah Edwards,” of the baptismal cer- 
tificate, the date of Widow Rowbottom’s marriage, 
and the baptismal certificate of her “ octogenarian 
daughter,” in support of the foregoing statements? 
Gwityrm Gian TrwI. 

Carmarthen, Nov. 11, 1865. 

[We trust that some correspondent will kindly look 
into this case. Like that of Mary Downton (ante p. 327), 
this supposed centenarian is a “ love child,” and not bap- 
| tised till some years after her birth. 

We have to thank our valued correspondent, H. B. C., 
for an interesting photograph of Widow Rowbottom. } 


| 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Some Words for God ; being Sermons preached before the 
| University of Oxford, by H. P. Liddon, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, &c., &c. (Rivingtons & Parker.) 

The modest title of this volume is as far from doing 
justice to the learning and eloquence of its author, as it 8 
from explaining the momentous character of the religious 
problems which are discussed in it. It is a volume of 

| Academical Discourses, in which a profound study of 
Scripture and patristic authors, a general acquaintance 
with foreign theology, and an acute observation of thé 
intellectual tendencies of the age, are employed with no 
ordinary force against the Rationalism, the Pantheism, and 
the Positivism, which are lifting up their heads among 
English thinkers. And it is with pride, and with thank- 
fulness, that we find the cause of God and of Revelation 
so ably and eloquently defended. 
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Libri Precum Publicarum Ecclesia Anglicane Versio 
Latina, a Gule Bright, A.M., et Petro G. Mead, A.M., 
facta, (Rivington.) 

This little volume, by two accomplished scholars, is a 
Latin version of our Book of Common Prayer, which is 
noticeable for one or two peculiarities. Being based upon 
the well-known “Sealed Book”—the authorised exem- 
plar of our Prayer Book—it does not contain the Thirty- 
nine Articles. ‘The Psalms are taken from the old Sarum 
Breviary, and the Epistles and Gospels from the Vulgate. 
While the Collects, and other formularies, which were 
originally translated by our Reformers from the Latin Office 
Books, are here given precisely in their original form. 


A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester} being the 
History of the Royal Porcelain Works from 17! 51 to 
1851, to which is added a short Account of the Celtic, 
Roman, and Mediaeval Pottery of Worcestershire. By 
R. W. Biuns, F.S.A. Illustrated. (Quaritch.) 


When we consider the position which the productions 
of Worcester now take among ceramic manufactures, we 
feel that they fully deserve to have their history recorded. 
It is little more than a century since, that a combination 
of circumstances—one of which, strange to say, was party 
spirit—induced an eminent medical man of Worcester, 
Dr. Wall, to turn his attention to porcelain manufacture, 
and eventually led to the establishment of a Company 
for the carrying out of such manufacture in “ the faithful 
City.” The rise, progress, and development of the Porce- 
lain Works thus established, and the gradual improve- 
ments in the material, style, &c., of the Ww orcester porce- 
lain, are described by Mr. Binns in a clear, unpretending, 
and very satisfactory manner: and his volume will, 
doubtless, be properly appreciated by all collectors of old 
china. 


Common Words, with Curious Derivations. By Arch- 
deacon Smith, Vicar of Erith. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Intended for young students of English, at a time when 

a knowledge of English is a main branch of public ex- 

aminations, this little work is well calculated to prove of 

use tothem. It professes to give the derivation of words 

which are at the same time common and curious, or, as 

the author elsewhere expresses it, are at the same time 

conversational and abstruse; meaning by abstruse, first, 

words of which the derivation is not in itself obscure, but 

is hardly explanatory of the word, which has, so to | 
speak, wandered away from such derivation, or been | 
curiously applied ; secondly, such words as are curiously 
corrupted from plain originals, and of which the diffic ulty 
consists in the disguise of such transformation. We 
doubt, however, if ‘all the derivations will pass undis- 
puted. 


Mozon’s Miniature Poets. A Selection From the Works 
of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate. Selected and 
arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave. (Moxon & Co.) 
The merits and beauty of Wordsworth’s poetry are too 

universally admitted, to call for remark ; while the good 

taste, and indeed elegance, which « harac terise Mozon’s 

Miniature Poets, have been already frequently insisted 

upon in these columns. All therefore that we need do, 

to commend to the notice of our readers this admirable 
and beautifully got up Selection from the writings of the 
great Poet of the Lakes, is to announce its appearance ; 
unless it be to add, that such Selection has been made by 

Mr. Palgrave, who introduces it by a loving and appre- 

ciative Preface. 


Sm T. Pururrs’s Historica Pup.icatioxs.— 


We understand that Sir Thomas Philipps, of Middle 
Hill, has now completed the whole Series of the Index to 





| the first Parliament of George I. 


| irritation of 


the Inquisitiones Mortem from Henry VII., where 
the Government Publication ends, down to the end of 
Charles I., when these Inquisitions ceased. They were 
printed at "the Middle Hill Press. He has also just com- 
— Part I. of the Rolls of Wales, which throw much 
ight on the history of the unfortunate Llewellyn, the last 
Prince of Wales. ‘Sir Thomas has also finished the Car- 
tulary of Caermarthen, a book which was supposed to be 
lost. The value of these documents for genealogy and 
county history is well known. 

Scottish Conression or Farirn AND NATIONAL 
Covenant.—A correspondent of Edinburgh has kindly 
| called our attention to the announcement in the North 
British Advertiser of Nov. 11th, that an original copy, on 
vellum, of “ The Confession of Faith and National Conve- 
nant subscribed at Edinburgh in the year 1638,” with 
the signatures of Argyle, Montrose, and upwards of fifty 
others, will be sold at Edinburgh on Tuesday next. ‘This 
copy appears to have been the property of the late Earl 
of Breadalbane. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Awnvat Reosrer for 1826. 
Wanted by Messrs. Jienningham $ Home, 5, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W 


Usrvensat Paracian Cunonoooy PROM THE Caszation To THE PAR- 
sext Tue. Lond. Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, 1854. 
Wanted by Mr. G. Weston, Croydon, 8. 

Pransow on true Caren, by Loggan, 1682; or either of the folio editions 

dated 1683, 1684, or 1659. 
Gwitt's Excyctorampiua or Ancarrecruns. 


Wanted by Messrs. Bell 4 Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 
Ginson's Rome, 8vo. Vol. I. - 
Fox's Lecrones ro rae Wonnrxe Crasses. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, City. 











Hatices ta Correspondents. 


Cc. (J. U.8.C.) There can be no documents at the House of Lords con- 
taining records of matters in which the Lords Palmerston are concerned, 
other than the Journals ; and those can only refer to their claims to the 
Trish Peerage, 4c. The only account of any Proceedings of a Member of 
Sound in the Journals and Par- 
liamentary History. 

Gattivs. A white feather in the tail of a cock is a signof a cross bred 
bird. Hence the allusion. 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” W. H. H. will i 
much illustration of the well-known quotation from Sterne in“ N. & 

ist 8. i. 236, &c. 

E. N.H. Probably the best work to consult on fabulous animals is 
Berger de Xivrey, Traditions Tératologiques, 8vo, Paris, 1831. 

Epven's Eorrton or Jenewy Tayton.—The continuation of this article 
reached us too late for insertion this week. We will endeavour to find 
room for it in our next, 

mt or Brancuz Panny. F.C. Aas our best thanks for this will, 
which has reached us safely. 

W. 8. J. “ The three R's" is commonly, but very unjustly, attributed 
to the late Sir William Curtis. 

W. Witrerv. The epitaph on Isaac Greentree, erroneously attributed 
to Lord Pree was iy written in peacil on a tomb at Harrow. Jt is 
<x din™ 2nd 8. i. 52 (Jan. 19, 1856). 

H eaeth co Dunois* Court of England is noticed in“ N. & Q.” 
tt S. xii. 495 (Dec. 22, 1855), and in 2nd 8. ii. 400 (Nov. 15, 1856). 

G. P. We never met with @ prose translation of the hymn “ Veni, 
Cc to Spiritus.” 

G. (Croydon.) The late Ur, Pickering's stock, Part I, was sold 
by vsotheie & Wilkinson on March 20,1854. The remainder in the course 
of the same year. 

“ Norss & Quaa:es" is rezistered for transmission abroad. 


Cunss or Disonvens or rae a? <a THIS % eex.—Twenrtr Years’ 
Experience or tur Erricacy or Lococn's Potmonmre Warers.— 
From Mr. W. Ineranw, Chemist, ae, “Cumberland. —Sth Nov., 
1865: “ For twenty years I have mended the Wafers, and regard 
them as a very ans 7 medicine for coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
the chest and lungs. I take them myself during the winter season, for 

of the t and occasional coughing, and asa preventative 
of throat —— chest affections a I /— ently recommend them 
in diseases of the chest and lungs hey have a pleasant taste. Price 
ls. Id. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 
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FOR SALE. 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA ZINE— The | 


er 


year on accou pro- 

Gems. em for ao may be obtained on application to 
ESsRS. J. H.a J. PARKER, 377, Strand. 

Oct. 28, teen. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 
ATTALI & BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE 
of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, comprising all their 
recent purchases, isnow ready. Post Free for One Stamp. 
NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


B AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES. In 
BAGSTER'S flexible bindings. 
At all the patadigal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster Row , London. 


NOTIcE.— —DR. HUNTER’S LETTERS. Now 
Ready, the FIFTH EDITION of DR. HUNTER'S CELE- 
TED LETTERS on DISEASES of the THROAT, L ARYNX, 
ont ae wn S, their Nature, Causes, and Cure. Price 2. 6d., 
This Edition contains a NEW PREFACE by HENRY 
MEL VIL LE, M.D., and a statement of English Cases showing the 
progress and success of the Treatment by Inhalation in this country. 


London: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Just published. 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’s INDELIBLE RED 

LETTER DIARIES FOR 1866, edited by ~_— a © R, 

—* = F.RS. With an Engraving of Lunar Mountains, end an 

original Article on the Moon b ROFESSOR PHIL L TPS, F.R.S. 

In various sizes, suitable for the Pocket or Desk, and in a great variety 
bindings. sey be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


NoTIC E. — PAY NE’S ‘GUIDE TO JERSEY, 
" ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


in a few days. Price ie. 


OLD BOOKS AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 


‘NATALOGUE ofa Portion of the MiscELLaxneous 
J STOCK of RARE, OLD, and SECOND-HAND BOOKS of 
T. & W. BOONE, 2, New Bond Street. Comprising Books in every 
Department of Literature, English and Foreign. 
Parr I. contelnins | 7 Articles) will be issued immediately, and 
forwarded on receipt of 2 Stamps. 
Address, T.& W. BOONE, #9, Now Bend Stzast, London, W 
Published by J. Goyyate. Little + ww A Street, veten Tey a vew 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 
URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 
“ We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con 
tents of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
ir attention to Mr. Eskell’s work. as assuredly none can 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit.” — 7he Sun, Aug. 25. 
Gold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


‘PER MARKING INK. — 





OND’S PERMA NENT 


AMES, ‘LALS, upon household linen » &e. 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold, which do not pensess 
ong of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers sho’ uld therefore be careful 
the address on the label, 10, MisdorsG ATE-BTREET 
Within, EC., (without which the Ink is oy * Sit Bold by 
&e., in “the 


ted Kingdom, 
pelos iar per bettie: ne 6d. size ever made. 





HANG, the MAG IC GIANT.—A new Sensa- 

tion...This marvellous fi which created such an extraor- 

> the Emperor of China, performs daily 
h full instructions, 


t post 
i“ Stamps. _H. G. CL. ARKE & CU., 288, Strand. 


HE GALANTY SHOWMAN — How to Make 
aG tag oe ~ ot ond os act | a d Cobbler, the Broken 


1, 140 Engravings, post 
is Beeman oh GO OLARKE & 262, Btrand. 


‘HE MAGIC DONKEYS.— Roars of Laughter. — 

go through their extraordinary evolu- 
252, Strand. from | 10 til 6. The pair sent pest free for 
. CLARKE & OO., 962, Strand. 


free 


b= 
“ ampe io. 


within a week. 
} 


| FpOtsero" 8S FRENCH WINE CELLARS. 


Bordeaux, 18*.; Medoc, 24s.: Grave, 24s.; Chablis, 2 
24s.; Ay Cha mpagne, 48s. and 60s.; Cognac, 60s. t+ 
List of all other wines on application, to be tasted at atthe depot, 95, Re- 
gent Street Quadrant. 


ee 


L LD MARSALA WIN cE, guaranteed the fons 
tan »Gue Sem aie or heat, and much 
pr erry. ( guinea perdoz. A genuine fg ol 
dozen. Termscash. Three dozen rail ra we om, cia 
Merchant. 7: and 73, Great Russell Street, corner ~* pe 
. Estab ished 1841.—Price lists pont Sees 


HOICEOL DSHERRIES. Stet etal 


Wines as imported disest, cot ond full flavoured. 
or Brown, 30s., 34s " 50s., 548., 608. per dozen. 
Three dozen, railway ——* paid. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 78, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841, Full Price Liste post free on application. 
THE TIMES WINE COMPANY. 
HE “Times,” in a leading article on the 8th 
September, treated at some length of the heretofore 
culty that the Public experienced in obtaining good Wines at 
prices. The formation of the Times Wine Company has removed 
difficulty by supplying the tillewing genuine Wi oe at prices. 
considered—unprec eden aujolais, lSe. and I&s. 
30s.; Aig, 36s. ; ds Chad ; Bouzy, extra. 40s. ; Claret, i2s., ite, 
24s. and upwards reblis, "128., 16a., 20e., 242. and upwards 
and Port from the W . 30s. and Pye A The 
CG 60s. per dose, 


ognac Brandies, bottled im France, 425., 48s... 
bottles and casesincluded. Terms, cash only, ‘whic! 1 must 
the order. All wines not approved of will be allowed for if 
Samples sent on receipt of P. O. Order, payable te 
T. LAXTON, Manager, 79, Great Tower Street, BC, 
EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &, 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES + 
SHERRY. 


Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen ; fine pale Spee 
brown Sherry, 42s., 48s., 542. 60s ; Amontillado, for invalids 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkles. 36s., 428.; splendid Epernay, 44s., =e 
= 66s., 788.; Veuve Clicquot's, Perrier ‘Voher's, ‘Nea aad 
% ke. 
cw 
For ordin use, 9 -, 428.; fine oS ale 
60s. : "choice Port of the famed eae 1647, ee Meee 
1208, 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaux, i8¢., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36e.; La Rom, any 
Leoville, 48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s.,72s.; Lafitte, 72s..042, iim 
BURGUNDY. 


Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; S08. 
72s.; Cote Bdtie, 60s.,72s., B4s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, 
gedt, &e.; Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488.; Montrachet and & ' 
HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s..30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s.; Hohhdum an 
60s., 72s.; Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; ; Johannesberger and Steinberg, 7 


MOSELLE. 
Still Moselle, 24s.,30s.; Zeltinger, 368., 42s.; ss 
Muscatel, 60s.,72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84¢.; sparkling Meola’ =: 
66s., 78s. 
On receipt of « Post-office 
warded immediately by 








| sparkling Burgundy, &c. 


| S4s. to 120s. 
The nal invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, | 
» Wearing apparel 


Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 





“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


C OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUST + RD 
bears their Trade Mark, the Buxx’s Han, on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL sttht 
AT EXHIBITION, 162. 
Their GENU INE, aa DouUsLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 
ticularly recommended for Family Use. 
F on MepiciwaL PURPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
3. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 





